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The  pure  drama  is  objective,  the  author  keep¬ 
ing  himself  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible. 
His  characters  appear,  speak  their  parts  and  van¬ 
ish  with  no  explanatory  words  from  him  except 
the  occasional  stage  direction  limited  to  the  few¬ 
est  possible  words.  There  is  no  description, 
except  when  the  actors  give  an  account  of  some¬ 
thing  that  does  not  occur  upon  the  stage.  There 
is  little  of  narration,  except  to  explain  what  does 
not  appear  upon  the  scene  or  to  give  clearness  to 
the  action.  Argument  is  not  infrequent  though  it 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  moving  appeal  to  the 
emotions  rather  than  to  the  reason.  The  play 
often  leads  to  exposition  and  many  dramas  are 
written  with  the  evident  intent  of  teaching  a  deep 
and  forceful  lesson. 

The  drama  shows  man  in  action  and  develops 
his  character  before  the  reader,  but  it  is  by  acts 
and  speech  and  not  by  direct  description  from 
the  author.  It  deals  with  all  human  interests  and 
frequently  supernatural  manifestations  are  intro¬ 
duced  and  become  important  factors  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  plot,  particularly  when  they  are 
believed  in  by  the  people  who  appear  in  the  drama. 
But  in  general  it  is  a  study  of  life  and  character. 

Primarily  the  drama  is  to  be  heard,  not  read, 
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and  consequently  its  style  is  usually  clear  and  its 
meaning  easily  apprehended,  but  the  complexity 
of  its  incidents  and  the  intricacies  of  its  plot  make 
it  difficult  to  follow.  The  rapidity  of  its  action, 
the  necessity  of  gathering  the  meaning  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  hearing,  and  the  intensity  of  feeling  aroused, 
would  all  unite  to  confuse  the  hearer  were  it  not 
for  the  skill  of  the  actor  and  the  appropriateness 
of  the  stage  settings.  By  the  aid  of  these,  under¬ 
standing  |is  in  most  cases  not  difficult.  The 
changing  scenery,  the  dress  of  the  actors,  their 
movements,  the  tones  of  their  voices,  and  the 
expression  of  their  faces  all  aid  the  hearer.  But 
the  interpretation  then  becomes  that  of  the  actor 
so  that  the  listener  is  once  removed  from  the 
author.  Moreover,  to  the  actor  everything  is 
subservient  to  dramatic  effect  and  the  study  of  an 
Othello  descends  into  an  effort  to  excite  an  audi¬ 
ence  rather  than  to  portray  correctly  the  shifting 
passions  of  the  jealous  Moor.  The  poet’s  creation 
is  adapted  to  the  actor’s  use  by  the  omission  of 
of  scenes,  changes  of  scenes,  and  additions  of 
scenes,  by  such  verbal  alterations  and  phrasal 
transpositions  that  one  does  not  see  Shakespeare’s 
Shylock  demanding  his  pound  of  unwilling  flesh 
but  watches  Irving’s  Shylock  whetting  his  savage 
knife  ;  Hamlet  is  lost  in  Booth,  and  Juliet  weeps 
in  the  tears  of  Mary  Anderson. 

This  is  not  intended  to  cheapen  the  fame  of 
these  great  actors  nor  is  it  a  sneer  at  their  marvel- 
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ous  interpretations.  But  the  pleasure  a  person 
derives  from  listening  to  their  thrilling  utterances 
is  as  distinct  from  that  which  comes  to  the  appre¬ 
ciative  reader  as  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  differ 
from  those  of  the  eye.  To  the  reader  everything 
is  his  own.  He  carries  his  own  theater  with  him. 
The  scenery  he  must  himself  construct  and  he 
may  alter  it  at  will;  the  costumes  and  personal 
appearance  of  the  characters  are  the  creations  of 
his  own  mind;  his  thunder  has  no  metallic  sound 
and  his  lightning  always  flashes.  He  may  bring 
his  favorites  back  with  many  an  encore  and  may 
show  his  disapproval  with  hisses  that  would 
drown  the  gallery.  He  may  linger  over  the  pas¬ 
sages  he  loves  and  find  new  encouragement  in  his 
defeats  and  ever  fresh  joys  for  his  hours  of  gloom. 
He  is  never  hurried:  the  lights  never  go  out,  the 
curtain  is  never  rung  down. 
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a  Brief  HMstorg  of  tbe  English  Drama 


The  earliest  European  dramas  of  which  we 
have  any  record  were  the  plays  performed  in 
ancient  Greece  five  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
There  were  very  few  characters  introduced,  some¬ 
times  only  one  or  two,  and  a  chorus  was  the  most 
important  part  of  the  representation.  This  cho¬ 
rus  served  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  action,  to  state 
what  had  preceded  and  at  times  even  to  comment 
upon  the  actors,  to  exhort  or  to  praise  or  condemn 
their  behavior.  The  Greek  dramatists  carefully 
followed  the  so-called  rule  of  three  unities : 
unity  of  time,  whereby  the  action  must  be  com¬ 
pressed  into  one  day;  unity  of  place,  by  which 
only  one  place  must  be  represented;  and  unity  of 
action,  whereby  the  movement  of  the  piece  must 
be  continuous,  all  the  incidents  be  connected  so 
as  to  form  one  main  line  of  thought.  The  rule 
of  three  unities  was  followed  very  closely  by  the 
French  dramatists  up  to  comparatively  recent 
times;  but  in  England,  beginning  with  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  era,  no  restraint  was  placed  upon  dramatic 
technique  except  unity  of  action,  which  still 
remains  essential. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  drama  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  i7iiracle  and  mystery  plays  dealing  with 
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sacred  history.  They  differed  in  subject  only. 
The  miracle  plays  represented  the  lives  of  saints 
and  their  miraculous  deeds;  the  mysteries,  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  various 
biblical  events.  During  an  age  when  preaching 
was  unusual,  the  clergy  reached  the  souls  of  their 
people  by  means  of  these  rude  plays  which  were 
at  first  given  in  churches,  but  later  when  the  town 
guilds  and  trade  organizations  began  to  present 
them,  the  stage  was  a  traveling  cart,  roughly  fitted 
up  with  rude  scenery.  Still  later,  before  theaters 
were  built,  the  wandering  players  acted  in  inn 
yards  or  courtyards.  Female  parts  were  always 
taken  by  boys,  and  it  was  not  until  after  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time  that  women  appeared  on  the  stage. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  the  mysteries  were  in 
part  superseded  by  the  morality  plays ,  although 
the  former  did  not  wholly  go  out  of  style  until  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  The  passion  play  given  every 
ten  years  at  Oberammergau,  Bavaria,  is  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  old  mystery  play.  The  moralities 
personified  the  virtues  and  vices  common  to  man, 
and  attempted  to  teach  moral  lessons  by  alle¬ 
gorical  representations.  When  popular  interest 
in  these  dramas  began  to  lag,  current  topics  were 
introduced  into  the  dialogue,  and  characters  from 
real  life  appeared  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time. 
Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  John  Heywood  in¬ 
vented  a  farcical  composition  called  The  Interlude 
to  relieve  the  tiresome  monotony  of  existing  plays. 
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But  it  was  in  1540  that  the  first  comedy  appeared, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  play  marks 
the  beginning  of  modern  English  drama.  Nicho¬ 
las  Udall,  head  master  of  Eton  College,  being 
accustomed  to  write  Latin  plays  for  his  boys,  con¬ 
cluded  to  try  his  hand  at  an  English  drama.  The 
result  was  Ralph  Royster  Doysler,  the  first  comedy. 
The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  action  contin¬ 
uous  and  well  sustained,  the  humor  laughable, 
the  loose  rhyme  suited  to  the  subject  chosen.  In 
1562  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  by  the 
presentation  of  the  first  English  tragedy,  a  play 
entitled  Gorboduc ,  by  Thomas  Sackville. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
amateur  dramatic  productions  called  masques  were 
presented.  Sometimes  even  nobles  and  members 
of  the  royal  family  took  part.  These  plays  were 
accompanied  by  music,  dancing,  and  spectacular 
effects.  The  literary  character  of  the  masque 
developed  into  the  compositions  of  Ben  Jonson, 
and  culminated  in  Milton’s  Comus.  During  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  the  productions  of  Kyd,  Peele, 
Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
raised  the  drama  to  such  a  lofty  plane  that  only 
the  genius  of  a  Shakespeare  could  surmount  it. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  modern 
dramas,  tragedies  and  comedies.  In  the  former, 
events  crowd  irresistibly  on  to  some  terrible  con¬ 
clusion,  usually  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characters.  An  atmosphere  of  gloom  sur- 
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rounds  it,  and  the  flashes  of  light  serve  but  to 
intensify  the  general  darkness.  Even  when  the 
soul  of  the  reader  recognizes  the  justice  of  the 
end  it  rebels  against  the  horrors  of  the  situation. 
The  deeper  and  darker  passions  predominate;  love 
is  swallowed  up  in  hate  and  happiness  drowned  in 
grief.  The  comedy  is  in  a  lighter  and  happier 
vein;  its  situations  may  be  trying  but  they  end 
happily;  the  sun  shines  and  the  air  is  clear:  if 
storms  appear  they  are  the  showers  of  a  summer 
day,  not  awful  tempests.  The  comedy  descends 
through  various  forms  to  the  travesty  and  farce 
whose  purpose  is  solely  to  excite  laughter  by 
ludicrous  scenes  and  absurd  incidents.  The 
melodrama  abounds  in  thrilling  situations  and 
extravagant  efforts  to  excite  emotions  but  its  final 
outcome  is  a  happy  one,  and  the  villain  is  pun¬ 
ished  and  virtue  is  comfortably  rewarded. 

Dramas  may  be  written  in  prose  or  in  poetic 
form.  The  tendency  is  toward  prose  in  comedy 
and  poetry  in  tragedy  though  in  the  same  play 
both  prose  and  poetry  are  sometimes  used.  The 
most  common  form  for  the  poetic  composition  is 
the  unrhymed  iambic  pentameter  or  blank  verse 
(heroic  measure).  Rhymes  are  in  use  but  usually 
their  purpose  is  definite  and  specific  and  they  may 
occur  occasionally  in  plays  which  are  otherwise  in 
blank  verse.  Lyrics  are  often  introduced  and  in 
them  both  rhyme  and  meter  are  varied  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  author. 

18 
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No  other  form  of  poetry  repays  the  intelligent 
reader  as  richly  for  the  time  he  gives  it  as  does  the 
dramatic,  and  our  literature  has  its  highest  devel¬ 
opment  in  its  immortal  dramas. 
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Uhe  ®>lot  att&  tbe  ^function  of  tbe 
Scenes 


Macbeth  is  divided  into  five  acts  each  marking 
a  distinct  step  in  the  development  of  the  plot. 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  usual  plan,  especially 
in  the  tragedy.  Frey  tag  in  his  Technique  of  the 
Drama  says : 

“In  the  modern  drama,  in  general,  each  act 
includes  one  of  the  five  parts  of  the  older  drama; 
the  first  contains  the  introduction;  the  second,  the 
rising  action;  the  third,  the  climax;  the  fourth, 
the  return;  the  fifth,  the  catastrophe.  But  the 
necessity  of  constructing  the  great  parts  of  the 
piece  in  the  same  fashion  as  to  external  contour, 
renders  it  impossible  that  the  single  acts  should 
correspond  entirely*  to  the  five  great  divisions  of 
the  action.  Of  the  rising  action,  the  first  stage 
was  usually  in  the  first  act,  the  last  sometimes  in 
the  third;  of  the  falling  action,  the  beginning  and 
the  end  were  sometimes  taken  in  the  third  and 
fifth  acts,  and  combined  with  the  other  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  these  acts  into  a  whole.  Naturally 
Shakespeare  has  already  as  a  rule  made  his  divi¬ 
sions  in  this  manner.  ” 
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The  five  acts  of  this  play  are  as  follows : 

Act  I.  The  Introduction.  Macbeth  plans  the 
murder. 

Act  II.  The  Rising  Action.  Duncan’s 
murder. 

Act  III.  The  Climax.  Banquo’s  murder 
and  the  terror  of  Macbeth. 

Act  IV.  The  Return  or  Falling  Action.  Mac¬ 
beth’s  fancied  security  threatened. 

Act  V.  The  Catastrophe.  The  downfall  of 
Macbeth. 

Each  act  is  divided  into  scenes,  the  events  of 
which  occur  at  one  time  and  at  one  place,  each 
being  an  integral  part  of  the  play.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  scene  may  usually  be  recognized; 
though  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Shake¬ 
speare  introduced  as  he  did  certain  of  them. 

To  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  construction  of  the 
play,  and  the  general  course  of  its  action,  make 
for  each  act  an  outline  in  form  like  this  model 
for  Act  I. 
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ACT  I.  THE  INTRODUCTION 

Macbeth  plans  the  murder  of  Duncan  in  order 
that  he  may  secure  the  throne  for  himself. 

Scene  I.  A  Desert  Place .  The  witches  plan 
to  meet  Macbeth. 

Scene  II.  Camp  near  Porres.  The  story  of 
Macbeth's  deeds  prepares  the  way  for  his  appear¬ 
ance. 

Scene  III.  A  Heath.  The  witches  meet 
Macbeth  and  prophesy  his  advancement. 

Scene  IV.  Forres.  The  Palace.  Macbeth 
meets  the  king  and  part  of  the  prophecy  is 
fulfilled. 

Scene  V.  Inverness.  A  Room  in  Macbeth's 
Castle.  The  letter.  Lady  Macbeth  decides  to 
murder  Duncan.  Macbeth  returns  home. 

Scene  VI.  Before  Macbeth's  Castle.  The 
king's  arrival. 

Scene  VII.  Macbeth's  Castle.  The  murder 
planned  by  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth. 

Carry  the  outline  through  the  five  acts  and 
preserve  it  in  neat  form  so  that  it  can  be  used  for 
ready  reference  as  the  study  is  continued. 

In  the  first  act  it  is  evident  that  the  first  scene 
is  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  dark  and 
terrible  tragedy  which  is  to  follow.  It  gives  the 
keynote  of  the  play.  Mysterious  agencies  are  at 
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work.  Macbeth,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  is  to 
meet  with  supernatural  beings  whose  designs  upon 
him  are  certainly  evil.  What  will  they  do  ? 

By  the  second  scene  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  story  of  Macbeth,  the  wonderful  general 
who  has  with  great  personal  bravery  led  the 
Scotch  forces  to  victory.  We  infer  a  weak, 
incompetent  but  generous  king  and  compare  him 
with  the  noble  thane  who  far  surpasses  him  in 
power  and  popularity.  We  become  anxious  to  see 
this  wonderful  soldier. 

In  the  third  scene  the  witches  show  enough  of 
their  malevolence  to  make  us  fear  for  the  future 
of  the  popular  chieftain  who  is  approaching,  and 
though  they  prophesy  nothing  but  good  to  him 
yet  we  feel  there  is  evil  in  the  deed  somewhere. 
We  are  certain  of  it  when  Macbeth  receives  the 
announcement  so  seriously  and  evidently  broods 
over  what  lies  between  him  and  the  throne. 
When  notice  of  the  first  promotion  comes  and 
Banquo  warns  Macbeth,  we  realize  that  we  are 
approaching  terrible  deeds  in  which  Macbeth  will 
not  be  guiltless.  The  purpose  of  the  scene  is 
accomplished. 

Scene  IV  shows  us  the  generosity  of  the  king; 
but  more  important  than  that,  the  appointment  of 
Malcolm  as  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  arouses 
Macbeth’s  fear  that  his  ambitions  may  not  be 
realized. 

A  new  factor  is  introduced  when  Lady  Mac- 
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beth  appears  reading  the  letter.  When  she  makes 
her  first  soliloquy  we  are  in  full  possession  of  the 
elements  of  the  tragedy  and  though  the  startling 
disclosures  of  the  depths  of  her  nature  strike  us 
with  horror  we  recognize  the  master  hand  that  will 
guide  Macbeth’s  vacillating  course.  Our  charac¬ 
ters  are  before  us  and  nothing  remains  but  to 
bring  in  the  king  and  plan  the  details  of  the 
murder. 

One  might  question  why  Duncan  should  be 
introduced  as  he  is  with  comments  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  scene  and  the  birds  nesting  on  the  battle¬ 
ments,  but  a  moment’s  reflection  shows  how  alto¬ 
gether  in  keeping  it  is  with  the  character  of 
Duncan,  and  how  gentle  thoughts  intensify  the 
darkness  of  the  approaching  tragedy. 

The  soliloquy  is  introduced  at  the  beginning 
of  Scene  VII  to  show  a  phase  of  Macbeth’s  char¬ 
acter  and  to  create  a  sympathy  for  the  king  whose 
death  we  know  is  coming.  Lady  Macbeth  con¬ 
firms  our  belief  in  her  ambition  in  her  terri¬ 
ble  power  over  Macbeth,  and  when  the  act  closes 
we  see  the  characters  fully  embarked  on  a  resist¬ 
less  stream  that  bears  them  on  to  some  awful 
catastrophe.  It  is  to  be  a  tragedy  of  souls  and 
cannot  end  with  the  murder  of  the  poor  king  for 
whom  we  have  no  personal  regard.  Our  interest 
is  in  Macbeth  beset  by  demons  of  the  air  and 
hounded  on  by  his  inhuman  wife.  Yet  we  know 
that  had  his  soul  been  spotless  he  could  not  have 
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yielded  even  to  the  temptation  of  the  “weird  sis¬ 
ters  ”  and  the  goading  of  his  ambitious  wife.  So 
much  has  the  art  of  Shakespeare  done  for  us  in 
his  handling  of  the  first  act. 

Continue  the  study  on  the  same  lines  through 
the  succeeding  acts.  Take  up  the  scenes  one  by 
one  and  write  what  you  think  to  be  the  function 
of  each,  show  also  how  well  the  evident  purpose 
is  accomplished.  The  questions  which  follow 
will  help  to  direct  your  thought,  but  the  answers  to 
all  of  them  will  by  no  means  complete  the  outline 
referred  to. 

QUESTIONS  IN  DETAIL 

Act  II.  Scene  I.  Why  are  Fleance  and  Banquo 
put  upon  the  stage  before  Macbeth  enters  ?  Is  it 
usual  in  this  play  for  the  leading  character  to 
enter  upon  the  stage  at  the  beginning  of  an  act  ? 
At  the  opening  of  a  scene  ?  Why  should  this  be 
so?  Are  the  audience  as  quiet  and  attentive  at 
the  beginning  of  a  scene  as  they  are  a  little  later  ? 
Are  they  apt  to  be  less  quiet  and  attentive  at  the 
beginning  of  an  act  than  at  the  beginning  of  a 
scene  ?  Why  ? 

Why  at  this  point  does  Shakespeare  cause  a  dia¬ 
mond  to  be  given  by  the  king  to  Lady  Macbeth  ? 
Does  the  soliloquy  of  Macbeth  prepare  you  for 
the  terrors  he  is  to  suffer  when  the  murders  are 
committed  ? 
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Scene  III.  Who  were  on  the  stage  at  the  close 
of  the  last  scene  ?  Who  enters  next  after  Macduff 
and  Lennox  ?  Is  Macbeth  in  the  same  costume  he 
wore  when  the  preceding  scene  closed  ?  What  is 
the  function  of  that  part  of  the  scene  in  which  the 
drunken  porter  thinks  himself  guarding  the  gates 
of  hell? 

Scene  IV.  Does  this  scene  foreshadow  the  fact 
that  suspicion  may  fall  upon  Macbeth?  Does 
it  add  at  all  to  the  horror  of  Macbeth’s  deed  ? 
Would  the  play  be  injured  in  any  way  by  its 
omission  ? 

Act  III.  Is  this  act  properly  called  the  climax  ? 
Of  what  is  it  the  climax  ? 

Scene  III.  Had  it  occurred  to  you  that  the 
third  murderer  (known  as  “  First  Murderer”  in 
the  play)  might  be  Macbeth  himself  ?  Was  there 
time  for  Macbeth  to  return  to  the  banquet  after 
the  murder  ?  Was  he  late  at  the  banquet  ?  Was 
he  there  very  long  before  the  murderers  arrived  ? 
Did  Macbeth  say  anything  at  the  feast  that  makes 
you  think  he  might  have  been  present  at  the  mur¬ 
der?  Why  should  a  third  murderer  be  intro¬ 
duced  ?  What  other  reasons  can  you  find  for  or 
against  the  theory  ? 

Scene  IV.  Was  the  ghost  visible  to  anyone 
besides  Macbeth  ?  Was  it  a  real  presence  or  a 
production  of  Macbeth’s  heated  imagination? 
Does  this  scene  show  that  Macbeth’s  mind  is 
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affected  ?  Have  you  any  evidence  elsewhere  that 
his  imagination  was  disordered  ?  Do  you  think 
Shakespeare  intended  us  to  consider  Macbeth 
insane  or  irresponsible  ?  Did  people  at  that  time 
believe  in  ghosts  and  witches  ?  Do  you  think 
Shakespeare  believed  in  them  ?  Does  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ghost  detract  from  the  interest  you 
feel  in  the  play  ?  Does  the  scene  show  any  weak¬ 
ening  in  Lady  Macbeth  ?  Does  it  prepare  in  any 
way  for  the  final  catastrophe  ? 

Act  IV.  What  do  you  think  of  the  conversation 
between  Lady  Macduff  and  her  son  in  Scene  II  ? 
How  old  a  boy  was  he  ?  Why  was  he  introduced 
into  the  play? 

Scene  III  is  the  longest  scene  in  the  play.  Did 
your  interest  continue  in  this  as  in  the  other 
scenes  ?  Why  should  so  much  space  be  given  to 
the  conversation  between  Malcolm  and  Macduff  ? 
Does  the  importance  of  this  scene  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  plot  justify  its  length  ?  Why  then  is 
it  here  ?  This  is  the  longest  act  in  the  play  ;  why 
should  it  be  made  so  long  ?  Does  the  action  seem 
to  be  falling? 

Act  V.  Were  you  prepared  for  the  agony  Lady 
Macbeth  is  evidently  suffering?  Had  you  be¬ 
lieved  remorse  possible  to  her  ?  Does  Shake¬ 
speare  handle  the  characters  of  Lady  Macbeth 
and  her  husband  in  the  same  manner?  Which 
could  be  the  more  easily  understood? 
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GENERAL  QUESTIONS 

Which  scene  prepares  us  for  the  desertion  of 
Macbeth's  forces  ?  In  which  scene  were  you  first 
certain  of  his  downfall  ? 

Did  you  expect  Lady  Macbeth  to  appear  on  the 
stage  again  after  the  sleep-walking  scene  ?  Did 
she  commit  suicide  ?  What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

Do  you  lose  interest  in  Macbeth  after  you  feel 
certain  of  his  downfall  ?  Is  Shakespeare  able  to 
hold  your  interest  in  Macbeth  to  the  final  cul¬ 
mination?  Did  you  expect  Macbeth  to  fight  to 
the  bitter  end  ?  What  scene  was  necessary  to 
make  the  reader  understand  the  thing  that  toward 
the  last  took  away  Macbeth's  courage  ?  Do  the 
many  short  scenes  in  the  last  act  break  up  the 
continuity  of  thought  ?  Do  they  add  to  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  rapid  action  and  approaching  end  ? 

FORM  AND  STRUCTURE 

Which  is  the  longest  act  ?  Which  is  the  shortest  ? 
Which  act  has  most  scenes?  Which  has  fewest? 
Which  is  the  longest  scene;  the  shortest? 

What  is  the  prevailing  meter  of  the  play  ?  Is 
prose  used  in  any  of  the  scenes  ?  Why  ?  Find 
rhyming  couplets.  Where  are  they  used  ?  Why 
are  they  so  used  ?  Can  you  find  any  speeches 
that  seem  to  be  made  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preparing  the  way  for  an  actor  to  enter  upon  the 
stage  or  to  give  him  a  graceful  exit? 
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Table  I  shows  on  the  percentage  basis  the  rela¬ 
tive  length  of  acts  and  scenes.  The  longest  act 
is  the  third  and  that  is  ioo  per  cent.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  others  is  easily  seen.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  notice  how  nearly  equal  the  acts  are 
and  how  wide  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
scenes.  Select  two  or  three  of  the  scenes  that 
most  impress  you  and  compare  them  in  length 
with  the  others.  As  a  general  thing  are  the  long 
scenes  the  exciting  ones?  Are  the  long  scenes 
the  most  effective  ?  Is  there  reason  why  the  great 
scenes  should  have  the  length  they  have  ?  Is  it 
an  easy  matter  for  the  actor  to  represent  such 
violent  emotions  ?  Is  it  a  strain  upon  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  listen  ? 
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Draw  into  Table  II  a  line  representing  the  com¬ 
parative  length  of  time  Macbeth  remains  upon  the 
stage  in  each  scene.  To  do  this  count  the  lines 
he  speaks  in  each  scene.  The  highest  number  in 
any  scene  is  ioo  per  cent.  The  number  of  lines 
in  any  other  scene  multiplied  by  ioo  and  divided 
by  the  number  of  lines  in  the  longest  scene  gives 
the  per  cent.  Mark  on  the  dividing  line  of  each 
scene  in  the  table  the  per  cent  of  Macbeth’s  lines 
and  then  join  these  points  by  straight  lines.  In 
scenes  where  he  does  not  speak,  his  per  cent  is  of 
course  zero.  The  line  for  Lady  Macbeth  is 
drawn  in  Table  II.  Study  the  two  and  make 
comparisons. 
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Table  III  shows  in  which  scenes  the  characters 
appear.  The  witches  it  will  be  seen,  appear  in 
Act  I,  Scenes  I  and  III,  Act  II,  Scene  V,  and 
Act  IV,  Scene  I.  Would  the  play  be  seriously 
affected  if  Scenes  V  and  VI  of  Act  III  were  trans¬ 
posed  ?  This  would  bring  the  witches  in  the  last 
scene  of  the  act.  Now  suppose  this  witch  scene 
were  united  to  Scene  I  of  Act  IV,  would  the  play 
be  seriously  affected?  Would  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  be  an  improvement  ?  Why  ? 

Compare  the  number  of  scenes  in  which  Lady 
Macbeth  appears,  with  the  number  of  Macbeth’s. 
Fill  out  the  table  for  Macduff,  Banquo,  Duncan, 
Malcolm,  Lady  Macduff  and  son,  and  such  others 
as  you  are  interested  in.  The  table  will  then  sug¬ 
gest  to  you  a  number  of  interesting  comparisons. 
Does  it  show  you  something  of  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  characters  ?  Would  you  be  satisfied 
to  rank  the  characters  solely  on  this  basis  ?  Study 
these  tables  asking  and  answering  for  yourself 
questions  about  the  associations  of  different  char¬ 
acters  on  the  stage  until  you  are  familiar  with 
them  all. 
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Another  interesting  view  of  the  play  may  be 
given,  one  that  will  show  graphically  the  relative 
intensity  of  your  wavering  interests  in  the  drama. 
Rule  a  sheet  of  paper  after  the  form  of  Table  I. 
Now  ascertain  in  which  scene  your  interest  was 
most  strongly  held.  Let  this  represent  ioo  per 
cent  and  mark  its  place  on  the  diagram.  Then 
select  the  scene  that  had  for  you  the  least  interest; 
that  is  zero.  Now  take  the  scenes  one  by  one, 
decide  on  their  relative  interest  to  you,  and  mark 
each  one,  accordingly,  on  the  diagram.  Connect 
the  marks  representing  the  height  of  interest  in 
each  scene,  and  you  have  a  line  showing  how 
your  interest  rose  and  fell  in  the  course  of  your 
reading.  This  tells  you  at  once  what  power 
Shakespeare  has  over  you  and  if  you  compare 
the  scenes  that  made  the  deepest  impression  upon 
you  with  those  that  were  less  effective  you  will  be 
able  to  determine  some  of  the  means  by  which 
Shakespeare  reached  your  feelings. 
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The  student  should  now  be  familiar  with  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  play,  but  he  is  far  from 
having  made  an  appreciative  study  of  its  power 
and  beauty.  The  work  may  at  times  have  seemed 
a  little  tedious,  but  the  final  delight  in  the  mastery 
of  the  drama  will  compensate  royally  for  the  labor 
expended. 

As  a  further  step  toward  the  higher  appreciation 
which  we  wish  to  attain,  we  should  give  free 
rein  to  our  imagination,  clothe  with  appropriate 
scenery  the  stage  upon  which  our  characters 
appear  and  see  our  actors  in  suitable  costume. 
The  only  words  we  have  descriptive  of  the  first 
scene  in  Act  II,  are  Court  of  Macbeth’s  Castle  and 
not  a  word  anywhere  of  the  costumes  worn  by 
Banquo  and  Fleance.  But  we  have  seen  pictures 
of  the  strong  castles  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  we 
know  something  of  their  structure.  No  architect 
will  hamper  us  with  rules  and  no  painter  offend 
us  with  incongruous  colors.  We  may  build  our 
castle  as  we  please  and  make  our  courtyard  suit 
our  fancy. 

Our  stage  shows  in  the  center,  at  the  rear,  a 
great  iron  gate,  strongly  reinforced  by  bolts  and 
crossbars,  looking  across  the  paved  outer  court. 
Beyond,  the  rough  masonry  of  the  castle  walls 
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shuts  off  any  view  of  the  heaths  and  crags  of 
Scotland.  In  the  middle  of  the  stage  is  a  heavy 
table,  three  or  four  chairs  of  antique  design  and 
massive  woodwork  standing  about  it.  To  the 
right,  several  doors  lead  to  the  private  apartments 
of  Macbeth  and  his  wife.  To  the  left,  a  bronze 
lamp  swinging  over  a  flight  of  two  steps  indicates 
the  entrance  to  the  hallway  of  the  king’s  suite  of 
rooms.  Torches  flicker  in  iron  brackets  fastened 
to  the  stone  wall  at  either  side  of  the  entrance. 

Banquo  enters  from  the  king’s  apartments,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  son.  The  conspicuous  features  of 
the  thane’s  costume  are  close-fitting  brown  hose, 
wrapped  from  the  knee  down  with  narrow  bands 
of  buff  cloth,  a  short  tunic  of  neutral  color,  gath¬ 
ered  in  at  the  waist  by  a  belt  from  which  hangs 
the  heavy-sheathed  sword  and  a  dagger,  and  a 
Scotch  cap  with  projecting  feather.  Fleance  has 
on  similar  garments  though  simpler  than  his 
father’s.  Macbeth  strides  in  from  the  right, 
garbed  in  much  the  same  fashion  with  a  dagger 
for  his  only  weapon.  His  head  is  bare  and  his 
long  hair  flows  over  his  shoulders.  A  heavy  black 
mustache  hangs  below  his  chin  giving  a  fierce 
expression  to  his  countenance.  His  tunic  is  open 
at  the  throat  exposing  a  massive,  bull-like  neck. 

When  Banquo  and  Fleance  have  left  him, 
Macbeth  seats  himself  at  the  table  and  in  hor¬ 
ror-stricken  tones,  begins  his  soliloquy  on  the 
blood-stained  dagger.  The  cold  night-wind  howls 
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dismally  about  the  battlements  and  through  the 
gloomy  corridors  of  the  great  castle.  Low  mut¬ 
tering  thunder  and  an  occasional  distant  lightning 
flash  add  to  his  excitement.  As  he  continues,  his 
horror  increases;  the  shrieking  wind,  the  darkening 
court,  his  own  murderous  thoughts,  affright  him. 
The  bell  rings,  he  starts  up  : 

“l  go,  and  it  is  done,  the  bell  invites  me, 

Hear  it  not  Duncan,  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  —  or  to  hell.” 

He  dashes  with  drawn  dagger  toward  the  king’s 
apartments.  A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  seemingly 
in  his  very  face,  and  a  roar  of  warning  thunder, 
send  him  staggering  back  across  the  flagged  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  courtyard.  Again  he  advances;  an¬ 
other  flash  and  roar.  Now,  thoroughly  alarmed, 
but  with  courage  surely  ‘ 4  screwed  up  to  the  stick¬ 
ing  place,”  he  makes  a  third  rush  and  disappears 
down  the  black  corridor  amid  a  final  overwhelming 
crash  of  thunder  and  roar  of  howling  storm. 

All  is  still  save  the  moaning  wind,  whistling 
through  the  vacant  court.  A  shriek,  a  long  quiv¬ 
ering  moan,  rises  above  the  wind.  The  deed  is 
done. 

This  description  follows  somewhat  closely  a 
recent  representation  of  the  great  play.  Take  the 
banquet  scene  and  write  an  account  of  that  as  you 
see  it.  In  what  kind  of  a  room  is  the  banquet 
held  ?  How  are  the  tables  arranged  ?  How  are 
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the  guests  dressed?  What  does  Macbeth  wear? 
Describe  the  queen’s  costume.  Where  is  the 
queen’s  seat  ?  Where  does  the  king  sit  ?  Describe 
the  action  of  the  king  and  Lady  Macbeth  through 
the  whole  scene.  Take  one  of  the  scenes  in  which 
the  witches  appear  and  describe  to  yourself  the 
scene  and  the  actions  of  the  players.  Think 
through  other  scenes  in  the  same  way. 
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It  is  in  the  study  of  character  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  that  the  drama  yields  to  us  its  richest  reward. 
Macbeth  is  an  excellent  play  with  which  to  begin 
because  the  characters  are  drawn  with  such  bold 
strokes,  are  on  such  a  grand  scale,  that  although 
we  sometimes  stand  appalled  at  the  depths  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  and  are  struck  dumb  by  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  march  of  events,  we  are  not  often 
left  in  doubt  of  the  author’s  purpose  or  confused 
by  irrelevant  details.  There  are  no  subtle  analy¬ 
ses,  no  minute  dissections  of  passion  or  of  will, 
but  each  emotion  is  as  vivid  and  as  forceful  in  its 
play  as  human  power  can  make  it.  The  gloomy 
shades  are  rarely  lifted,  but  flashes  of  light  photo¬ 
graph  upon  our  minds  clear-cut  impressions  that 
never  can  be  blurred.  It  is  a  play  to  be  read  as 
well  as  a  play  to  be  seen,  and  the  full  measure  of 
the  awful  tragedy  can  never  be  taken  but  in  the 
quiet  of  one’s  own  soul,  undisturbed  by  scenic 
display  or  the  murmur  of  trembling  spectators. 
At  his  leisure  the  student  can  take  from  their 
places  the  people  one  by  one  and  hold  them 
before  him  till  their  most  obscure  characteristics 
are  clearly  defined. 
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Though  we  hear  much  of  Macbeth  and  have 
seen  him  with  the  witches  and  the  king,  it  is  not 
till  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  scene  in  the  first 
act  that  we  learn  that  he  is  married.  Then  he 
says  to  Duncan: 

“Fll  be  myself  the  harbinger  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach.” 

This  is  the  only  introduction  given  to  the  char¬ 
acter  who  stands  second  only  to  Macbeth.  The 
very  next  scene  opens  in  a  room  of  Macbeth’s 
castle  and  Lady  Macbeth  enters  reading  aloud 
from  a  letter.  “They  met  me  in  the  day  of  suc¬ 
cess:  and  I  have  learned  by  the  perfectest  report, 
they  have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge.” 
We  recognize  at  once  the  writer,  and  feel  the 
power  the  prediction  of  the  witches  is  to  be  in 
shaping  his  destiny.  But  who  or  what  is  the 
woman  who  reads  ?  Macbeth  has  written  no  more 
than  the  facts.  “My  dearest  partner  of  great¬ 
ness  ”  tells  us  nothing  more  than  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  message  a  husband  might  send  under  such 
remarkable  circumstances.  And  of  the  lady  we 
know  nothing. 

But  she  speaks: 
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“  Glamis  thou  art  and  Cawdor,  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  promised.  Yet  do  I  fear  thy 
nature; 

It  is  too  full  o’  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way.” 

Such  a  revelation  is  startling.  He  shall  be  king. 
She  fears  the  nature  of  this  valiant  soldier.  A 
Macbeth  “too  full  o’  the  milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness  ” ?  What  a  woman  is  this  “dearest  partner” 
of  his  greatness  !  What  is  meant  by  “the  nearest 
way  ?  ”  What  thoughts  must  be  brooding  under 
that  darkened  brow !  Only  two  sentences  have 
been  uttered  but  the  keynote  of  her  character  has 
been  sounded.  Her  husband  shall  be  king  and 
by  the  nearest  way.  She  is  ambitious  for  her  hus¬ 
band  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  she  will 
use  in  accomplishing  it.  She  regards  her  husband 
as  too  noble  and  too  timid  to  do  what  must  be 
done  if  he  would  have  the  crown,  but  wishes  him 
to  come  to  her  at  once  that  she  may  pour  her 
spirit  into  his  ear. 

She  is  ambitious  and,  we  feel,  would  not 
hesitate  to  stoop  to  murder  if  necessary,  but  we 
are  unprepared  for  the  blasphemous  utterances 
which  follow  the  announcement  of  the  king’s 
approach.  No  blacker  depths  exist  in  human 
nature  than  those  into  which  we  peer.  We  know 
that  the  reckless  woman  will  stop  at  nothing,  yet 
there  is  in  her  words  a  hint  that  she  distrusts  her 
own  nature,  feels  some  physical  drawing  back 
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from  the  terrible  course  she  is  entering  upon, 
some  “compunctious  visitings ”  which  may  cause 
her  to  tremble  and  even  to  hesitate. 

When  she  meets  Macbeth  there  is  no  waste  of 
time  in  idle  compliments  but  every  word  is  direct 
and  to  the  purpose.  “And  when  goes  hence ?” 
“Ah,  Macbeth,  I  read  your  face  like  a  book.  I 
know  your  wishes  but  others  may  read  them. 
Bear  welcome  in  your  eye.”  She  is  not  only 
heartless  but  wise  and  cunning.  If  the  dark  deed 
is  to  be  done,  she  alone  is  competent  to  do  it. 
She  assumes  it  all.  “Leave  all  the  rest  to  me.” 
The  short  scene  is  ended.  In  all  there  were  but 
seventy  lines,  of  which  Lady  Macbeth  has  spoken 
fifty-three.  Yet  it  is  her  longest  scene  and  the  one 
in  which  Shakespeare  has  made  her  reveal  her 
character  in  its  most  startling  colors. 

In  the  next  scene  she  enters  as  the  gracious 
hostess,  quite  at  home  in  her  lordly  castle,  com¬ 
petent  to  receive  her  kingly  guest.  Grace  and 
dignity  blend  in  her  words  and  manner.  We 
marvel  at  the  power  of  concealment  that  rests  in 
the  woman’s  soul.  Murderess,  fiend  she  may  be, 
but  she  is  an  intellectual  woman,  refined  in  man¬ 
ner  and  by  birth  a  lady. 

The  woman’s  instincts  are  not  dead  in  her,  she 
still  knows  “how  tender  ’tis  to  love  the  babe  that 
milks  her,”  but  she  uses  that  feeling  as  the  most 
forcible  comparison  she  can  conjure  up  with 
which  to  bring  back  the  resolution  of  her  husband 
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who  now  hesitates  to  perform  the  deed  he  himself 
suggested.  In  this  act  however  she  does  not  stop 
with  encouragement.  She  will  so  “  convince  ”  the 
warders  of  the  king  that  with  wine  and  wassail 
their  very  brains  shall  fume.  She  will  actually 
join  with  her  husband  in  the  perpetration  of  this 
diabolical  deed  on  the  unguarded  Duncan. 

When  Lady  Macbeth  enters  in  the  second  scene 
of  the  second  act  she  says: 

1  ‘That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made 
me  bold; 

What  hath  quenched  them  hath  given  me  fire.” 

This  gives  us  the  first  intimation  of  a  courage 
that  was  not  quite  sufficient  for  the  tremendous 
strain  she  was  placing  upon  it,  and  that  she  had 
had  recourse  to  drink.  What  struggles  her 
woman’s  nature  was  making  against  the  o’ermas- 
tering  power  of  her  ambition,  we  can  only  con¬ 
jecture,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
human  being  to  do  such  violence  to  every  humane 
impulse  without  making  way  for  an  awful  retribu¬ 
tion.  How  long  can  a  person,  not  altogether  sav¬ 
age,  harbor  such  thoughts  and  plan  such  inhuman 
deeds?  And  she  is  not  a  monster,  for  she  says: 

“  Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done’t.” 

“  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 
After  these  ways;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad.” 
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The  momentary  twinges  of  an  unheeded  con¬ 
science  soon  pass  away  and  her  hideous  courage 
returns  to  bolster  up  the  more  sensitive  spirit  of 
her  despicable  husband  : 

“My  hands  are  of  your  color;  but  I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.” — 

“  A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed; 

How  easy  it  is  then.” 

Few  readers  will  think  that  when  Lady  Macbeth 
calls  out  for  help  and  faints  at  the  description  of 
the  murder  she  is  more  than  feigning.  Whether 
she  does  this  to  divert  attention  from  Macbeth 
who  seems  to  be  overdoing  his  part  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  slaughter  of  the  grooms,  or  to  show 
to  the  horrified  listeners  her  own  deep  concern 
that  the  trusting  king  should  have  been  murdered, 
is  not  certain  and  it  is  of  course  possible  that 
when  for  the  first  time  she  faces  the  event  publicly 
her  strength  is  insufficient  and  she  swoons.  In 
view  of  her  final  scene,  which  seems  the  most 
probable  ? 

Although  Lady  Macbeth's  ambition  seems  to  be 
for  her  husband  and  her  interest  more  that  he 
should  wear  the  crown  than  that  she  should 
be  queen,  we  have  seen  no  sign  of  a  personal 
affection  for  him.  He  has  spoken  of  his  love  for 
her  but  she  has  loaded  him  with  reproaches  for 
his  cowardice.  She  never  blames  him  for  his  evil 
deeds  and  assumes  from  the  start  her  equal  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  crimes. 
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As  the  way  grows  longer  and  darker  crimes  fore¬ 
shadow  themselves,  she  shows  more  sternly  her  . 
interest  in  him  despite  her  own  growing  mel¬ 
ancholy. 

“Nought’s  had,  all’s  spent 
Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content: 

’Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy 
Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy.” 

She  is  saying  this,  but  the  moment  Macbeth  ap¬ 
pears  she  rallies  her  fortitude  and  bravely  takes  her 
place  beside  him,  if  not  affectionate,  at  least  his 
consort;  if  no  longer  ferocious  in  her  ambitious 
career,  at  least  serene  in  her  disappointment. 

The  murder  of  Banquo  is  Macbeth’s  plan  and 
deed  although  Lady  Macbeth  is  privy  to  it.  The 
wife  comprehends  his  words  and  stands  ready  to 
sympathize  with  him,  to  support  him: 

“  Things  without  all  remedy 
Should  be  without  regard.  What’s  done  is  done.” 

Her  own  unhappiness,  the  terrors  that  follow  her 
into  the  night,  have  curbed  the  fiery  spirit  that 
loaded  him  with  stinging  invective  and  now  she 
seeks  to  share  his  burdens  and  that  without  re¬ 
proaching  him  for  his  weakness.  She  knows  her¬ 
self  the  terrible  stings  of  remorse.  She  has  all  the> 
terror  that  the  constant  fear  of  detection  brings 
to  her  for  she  sees  the  weakness  and  lack  of  self- 
control  her  husband  manifests  whenever  faced  by 
danger. 
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Then  comes  the  banquet  scene  where  in  that 
crowd  of  critical  and  suspicious  nobles  she  must 
see  her  husband  give  way  and  confess  by  his  trem¬ 
bling  terror  the  deep  measure  of  his  guilt.  She 
is  once  more  equal  to  the  occasion  and,  although 
distracted  by  fear  and  trembling  with  the  horrors 
of  her  remorse,  she  carries  him  through.  She  has 
reached  the  limit  of  human  endurance  and  though 
we  have  no  idea  how  retribution  will  reach  her 
nor  how  she  will  manifest  her  weakness  yet  we 
know  that  soon  she  will  give  way. 

Mrs.  Siddons,  the  greatest  Lady  Macbeth  the 
stage  has  ever  known,  gives  her  impressions  of  the 
last  scene  as  follows  : 

“  Behold  her  now,  with  wasted  form,  with  wan 
and  haggard  countenance,  her  starry  eyes  glazed 
with  the  ever-burning  fever  of  remorse,  and  on 
their  lids  the  shadows  of  death.  Her  ever-restless 
spirit  wanders  in  troubled  dreams  about  her  dis¬ 
mal  apartment;  and,  whether  waking  or  asleep,  the 
smell  of  innocent  blood  incessantly  haunts  her 
imagination: 

‘  Here’s  the  smell  of  blood  still, 

All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten 
This  little  hand.’ 

“  During  this  appalling  scene,  which,  to  my  ' 
sense,  is  the  most  so  of  them  all,  the  wretched 
creature,  in  imagination,  acts  over  again  the 
accumulated  horrors  of  her  whole  conduct. 
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These  dreadful  images,  accompanied  with  the 
agitations  they  have  induced,  have  obviously 
accelerated  her  untimely  end;  for,  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  tidings  of  her  death  are  brought  to  her 
unhappy  husband.  It  is  conjectured  that  she 
died  by  her  own  hand.  Too  certain  it  is,  that 
she  dies  and  makes  no  sign.  .  .  .  Macbeth  (I  must 
think  pusillanimously,  when  I  compare  his  con¬ 
duct  with  her  forbearance)  has  been  continually 
pouring  out  his  miseries  to  his  wife.  His  heart 
has  therefore  been  eased,  from  time  to  time,  by 
unloading  his  weight  of  woe;  while  she,  on  the 
contrary,  has  perseveringly  endured  in  silence 
the  utmost  anguish  of  a  wounded  spirit.  Her 
feminine  nature,  her  delicate  structure,  it  is  too 
evident,  are  soon  overwhelmed  by  the  enormous 
pressure  of  her  crimes.  Yet  it  will  be  granted 
that  she  gives  proof  of  a  naturally  higher  toned 
mind  than  that  of  Macbeth.  The  different  phys¬ 
ical  powers  of  the  two  sexes  are  finely  delineated, 
in  the  different  effects  which  their  mutual  crimes 
produce.  Her  frailer  frame,  and  keener  feelings, 
have  now  sunk  under  the  struggle,  his  robust  and 
less  sensitive  constitution  has  not  only  resisted 
it,  but  bears  him  on  to  deeper  wickedness,  and 
to  experience  the  fatal  fecundity  of  crime.  .  . 

Writers  of  Shakespeare  have  given  much  space 
to  this  wonderful  character,  and  here  are  a  few 
brief  extracts  from  their  discriminating  comments: 

“Shakespeare  has  supported  the  character  of 
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Lady  Macbeth  by  repeated  efforts,  and  never 
omits  an  opportunity  of  adding  a  trait  of  ferocity 
or  a  mark  of  the  want  of  human  feelings,  to  this 
monster  of  his  own  creation.  The  softer  passions 
are  more  obliterated  in  her  than  in  her  husband, 
in  proportion  as  her  ambition  is  greater.  ”  — 
Steevens. 

1  ‘Lady  Macbeth,  like  all  in  Shakespeare,  is  a 
class  individualized:  —  of  high  rank,  left  much 
alone,  and  feeding  herself  with  day  dreams  of 
ambition,  she  mistakes  the  courage  of  fantasy  for 
the  power  of  bearing  the  consequences  of  the  real¬ 
ities  of  guilt.  Hers  is  the  mock  fortitude  of  a 
mind  deluded  by  ambition;  she  shames  her  hus¬ 
band  with  a  superhuman  audacity  of  fancy  which 
she  cannot  support,  but  sinks  in  the  season  of 
remorse,  and  dies  in  suicidal  agony.  ”  —  Coleridge. 

*  ‘In  this  astonishing  creature  one  sees  a  woman 
in  whose  bosom  the  passion  of  ambition  has  al¬ 
most  obliterated  all  the  characteristics  of  human 
nature,  in  whose  composition  are  associated  all 
the  subjugating  powers  of  intellect  and  all  the 
charms  and  graces  of  personal  beauty.”  —  Mrs. 
Siddons. 

“  Lady  Macbeth  is  not  thoroughly  hateful,  for 
she  is  not  a  virago,  not  an  adulteress,  not  impelled 
by  revenge.  On  the  contrary  she  expresses  no 
feeling  of  personal  malignity  toward  any  human 
being  in  the  whole  course  of  her  part.  Shake¬ 
speare  could  have  easily  displayed  her  crimes  in 
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a  more  commonplace  and  accountable  light  by 
assigning  some  feudal  grudge  as  a  mixed  motive 
of  her  cruelty  to  Duncan;  but  he  makes  her  a 
murderess  in  cold  blood,  and  from  the  sole  motive 
of  ambition,  well  knowing  that  if  he  had  broken 
up  the  inhuman  serenity  of  her  remorselessness  by 
the  ruffling  of  anger,  he  would  have  vulgarized  the 
features  of  the  splendid  Titaness. 

“  By  this  entire  absence  of  petty  vice  and  per¬ 
sonal  virulence,  and  by  concentrating  all  the 
springs  of  her  conduct  into  the  one  determined 
feeling  of  ambition,  the  mighty  poet  has  given 
her  character  a  statue-like  simplicity  which, 
though  cold,  is  spirit  stirring  from  the  wonder  it 
excites,  and  which  is  imposing,  although  its  re¬ 
spectability  consists,  as  far  as  the  heart  is  con¬ 
cerned,  in  merely  negative  decencies.  How  many 
villains  walk  the  world  in  credit  to  their  graves, 
from  the  mere  fulfillment  of  these  negative  decen¬ 
cies  !  Had  Lady  Macbeth  been  able  to  smother 
her  husband’s  babblings,  she  might  have  been  one 
of  them. 

“  Shakespeare  makes  her  a  great  character  by 
calming  down  all  the  pettiness  of  vice,  and  by 
giving  her  only  one  ruling  passion  which,  though 
criminal,  has  at  least  a  lofty  object,  corresponding 
with  the  firmness  of  her  will  and  the  force  of  her 
intellect.  The  object  of  her  ambition  was  a 
crown  which,  in  the  days  in  which  we  suppose  her 
to  have  lived,  was  a  miniature  symbol  of  divinity. 
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Under  the  full  impression  of  her  intellectual  pow¬ 
ers,  and  with  a  certain  allowance  which  we  make 
for  the  illusion  of  sorcery,  the  imagination  sug¬ 
gests  to  us  something  like  a  half  apology  for  her 
ambition.” —  Campbell. 

“  What  was  Lady  Macbeth’s  form  and  tempera¬ 
ment?  In  Maclise’s  great  painting  of  the  banquet 
scene,  she  is  represented  as  a  woman  of  large  and 
coarse  development;  a  Scandinavian  Amazon,  the 
muscles  of  whose  brawny  arms  could  only  have 
been  developed  to  their  great  size  by  hard  and 
frequent  use;  a  woman  of  whose  fists  her  husband 
might  well  be  afraid.  .  .  .Was  Lady  Macbeth 
such  a  being?  Did  the  fierce  fire  of  her  soul 
animate  the  epicene  bulk  of  a  virago  ?  Never  ! 
Lady  Macbeth  was  a  lady,  beautiful  and  delicate, 
whose  one  vivid  passion  proves  that  her  organiza¬ 
tion  was  instinct  with  nerve  force,  unoppressed  by 
weight  of  flesh.  Probably  she  was  small;  for  it  is 
the  smaller  sort  of  women  whose  emotional  force 
is  the  most  fierce,  and  she  herself  bears  uncon¬ 
scious  testimony  to  the  fact  that  her  hand  was 
little.  ”  —  Bucknill. 

In  this  connection  Mrs.  Siddons’s  account  of 
her  first  appearance  in  the  character  will  be  inter¬ 
esting: 

“It  was  my  custom  to  study  my  characters  at 
night,  when  all  the  domestic  cares  and  business  of 
the  day  were  over.  On  the  night  preceding  that 
in  which  I  was  to  appear  in  this  part  for  the  first 
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time,  I  shut  myself  up,  as  usual,  when  all  the 
family  were  retired,  and  commenced  my  study  of 
Lady  Macbeth.  As  the  character  was  very  short, 
I  thought  I  should  soon  accomplish  it.  Being 
then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  I  believed,  as 
many  others  do  believe,  that  little  more  was  nec¬ 
essary  than  to  get  the  words  into  my  head;  for 
the  necessity  of  discrimination,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character,  at  that  time  of  my  life,  had 
scarcely  entered  into  my  imagination.  But,  to 
proceed.  I  went  on  with  tolerable  composure,  in 
the  silence  of  the  night  (a  night  I  can  never  for¬ 
get),  till  I  came  to  the  assassination  scene,  when 
the  horrors  of  the  scene  rose  to  a  degree  that 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  get  farther.  I 
snatched  up  my  candle,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  My  dress  was  of 
silk,  and  the  rustling  of  it,  as  I  ascended  the 
stairs  to  go  to  bed,  seemed  to  my  panic-struck 
fancy  like  the  movement  of  a  specter  pursuing  me. 
At  last  I  reached  my  chamber,  where  I  found  my 
husband  fast  asleep.  I  clapped  my  candlestick 
down  upon  the  table,  without  the  power  to  put  the 
candle  out  and  threw  myself  upon  my  bed,  with¬ 
out  daring  even  to  take  off  my  clothes.  At  peep 
of  day  I  rose  to  resume  my  task;  but  so  little  did  I 
know  of  my  part  when  I  appeared  in  it,  at  night, 
that  my  shame  and  confusion  cured  me  of  pro¬ 
crastinating  my  business,  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life.” 
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1  ‘  About  six  years  afterward  I  was  called  upon 
to  act  the  same  character  in  London.  By  this 
time  I  had  perceived  the  difficulties  of  assuming  a 
personage  with  whom  no  one  feeling  of  common 
general  nature  was  congenial  or  assistant.  One’s 
own  heart  could  prompt  one  to  express,  with 
some  degree  of  truth,  the  sentiments  of  a  mother, 
a  daughter,  a  wife,  a  lover,  a  sister,  etc.,  but  to 
adopt  this  character  must  be  an  effort  of  the 
judgment  alone. 

‘  ‘  Therefore,  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffidence, 
nay,  terror,  that  I  undertook  it,  and  with  the 
additional  fear  of  Mrs.  Pritchard’s  reputation  in 
it  before  my  eyes.  The  dreaded  first  night  at 
length  arrived,  when,  just  as  I  had  finished  my  toi¬ 
let,  and  was  pondering  with  fearfulness  my  first 
appearance  in  the  grand  fiendish  part,  comes  Mr. 
Sheridan,  knocking  at  my  door,  and  insisting,  in 
spite  of  all  my  entreaties  not  to  be  interrupted  at 
this  to  me  tremendous  moment,  to  be  admitted. 
He  would  not  be  denied  admittance,  for  he  pro¬ 
tested  he  must  speak  to  me  on  a  circumstance 
which  so  deeply  concerned  n\y  own  interest,  that 
it  was  of  the  most  serious  nature.  Well,  after 
much  squabbling,  I  was  compelled  to  admit  him, 
that  I  might  dismiss  him  the  sooner,  and  compose 
myself  before  the  play  began.  But,  what  was  my 
distress  and  astonishment  when  I  found  that  he 
wanted  me,  even  at  this  moment  of  anxiety  and 
terror,  to  adopt  another  mode  of  acting  the  sleep- 
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ing  scene.  He  told  me  he  had  heard  with  the 
greatest  surprise  and  concern  that  I  meant  to  act 
it  without  holding  the  candle  in  my  hand;  and, 
when  I  urged  the  impracticability  of  washing  out 
that  damned  spot  with  the  vehemence  that  was 
certainly  implied  by  both  her  own  words  and  by 
those  of  her  gentlewoman,  that  if  I  did  put  the 
candle  out  of  my  hand,  it  would  be  thought  a  pre¬ 
sumptuous  innovation,  as  Mrs.  Pritchard  had 
always  retained  it  in  hers.  My  mind,  however, 
was  made  up,  and  it  was  then  too  late  to  make 
me  alter  it;  for  I  was  too  agitated  to  adopt 
another  method.  My  deference  for  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan's  taste  and  judgment  was,  however,  so  great, 
that  had  he  proposed  the  alteration  while  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  change  my  own  plan,  I  should 
have  yielded  to  his  suggestion;  though  even  then 
it  would  have  been  against  my  own  opinion,  and 
my  observation  of  the  accuracy  with  which  som¬ 
nambulists  perform  all  the  acts  of  waking  persons. 
The  scene  was,  of  course,  acted  as  I  had  myself 
conceived  it,  and  the  innovation,  as  Mr.  Sheridan 
called  it,  was  received  with  approbation.  Mr. 
Sheridan  himself  came  to  me,  after  the  play,  and 
most  ingenuously  congratulated  me  on  my  obsti¬ 
nacy.  When  he  was  gone  out  of  the  room  I  be¬ 
gan  to  undress;  and  while  standing  before  my 
glass,  and  taking  off  my  mantle,  a  diverting  cir¬ 
cumstance  occurred  to  chase  away  the  feelings  of 
this  anxious  night;  for  while  I  was  repeating  and 
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endeavoring  to  call  to  mind  the  appropriate  tone 
and  action  to  the  words  :  Here's  the  small  spot  of 
blood  still!  my  dresser  innocently  exclaimed, 
‘Dear  me,  ma’am,  how  very  hysterical  you  are 
to-night;  I  protest  and  vow,  ma’am,  it  was  not 
blood,  but  rose-pink  and  water;  for  I  saw  the 
property-man  mix  it  up  with  my  own  eyes.’” 
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The  character  of  Macbeth  is  even  more  inter¬ 
esting  in  its  development.  In  what  scene  does  he 
first  appear  ?  What  do  you  know  of  him  when  he 
enters  upon  the  stage  ?  Why  should  the  prophecy 
be  to  him  a  suggestion  that  causes  “  horrible 
imaginings  ”  ?  Does  he  think  of  murder  now  ? 
Had  he  thought  of  it  before?  Was  there  any¬ 
thing  in  the  witches’  prophecy  to  indicate  that  he 
was  to  reach  his  advancement  by  foul  means  ? 
At  what  decision  does  he  arrive  in  this  scene  ? 

In  the  fourth  scene  of  the  first  act  what  traits 
of  character  do  we  recognize  in  Macbeth  ?  Is  the 
decision  he  made  in  the  preceding  scene  changed 
in  this  ? 

Does  the  first  conversation  between  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth  and  her  husband  indicate  any  previous  un¬ 
derstanding  between  them  ?  Had  they  ever  talked 
over  the  possibility  of  Macbeth’s  becoming  king  ? 
Had  they  ever  plotted  to  remove  Duncan  ?  Would 
it  be  possible  for  two  people  to  so  quickly  agree  in 
so  vile  a  plan  if  they  had  not  previously  plotted  ? 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act  which  character  seems 
to  you  the  worst?  Would  Macbeth  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  murder  if  left  alone  ?  Would  he  have 
done  it  without  the  prophecy  of  the  witches? 
Should  more  of  the  responsibility  of  the  deed  rest 
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with  Lady  Macbeth  than  with  Macbeth  ?  Com¬ 
pare  Macbeth  and  Banquo  as  they  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act.  Compare  Macbeth  and 
Duncan. 

These  questions  and  the  sketch  of  the  character 
of  Lady  Macbeth  show  the  method  that  should  be 
followed  in  character  study  throughout  the  play. 
Other  characters  should  be  taken  up  in  the  same 
general  manner  until  each  of  the  important  ones 
stands  out  a  distinct  personality,  as  do  our  in¬ 
timate  acquaintances  and  friends.  The  mate¬ 
rial  for  such  knowledge  is  in  the  play  and  careful 
study  will  bring  it  out.  One  should  not  be  hasty 
in  his  conclusions  but  should  weigh  the  evidence 
for  and  against  every  person  before  determining  in 
what  estimation  he  should  be  held. 
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Subjects  for  Essays 


General  papers  should  be  written  on  several  of 
the  characters  and  on  such  other  topics  as  the 
following: 

Macbeth’s  Religious  Belief. 

Macduff’s  Abandonment  of  his  Family. 

Polite  Speeches  in  Macbeth. 

Conscience  as  a  Factor  in  the  Play. 

The  Importance  of  the  Witches. 

How  Macbeth’s  Crimes  affected  his  Social 
Relations. 

In  doing  this,  read  the  play  carefully  and  col¬ 
lect  all  the  material  relating  to  your  topic,  arrange 
it  logically,  consider  it  thoughtfully,  and  then 
write  your  conclusions  in  your  own  language, 
quoting  whenever  necessary  to  establish  your 
inferences. 
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When  the  student  has  mastered  his  characters, 
and  noticed  their  inter-relations  in  all  the  complex 
scenes  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  when  he 
has  viewed  the  play  in  part  and  in  the  whole,  from 
the  many  points  of  view  that  have  been  suggested, 
he  is  ready  to  formulate  the  lessons  this  drama 
has  for  him. 

Lust  for  power  leads  Macbeth  to  the  commission 
of  frightful  crimes  and  his  outraged  conscience 
plies  him  with  its  terrible  stings.  We  are  prone  to 
admire  the  bravery  of  his  will,  which  leads  him 
to  fight  to  the  last,  but  nowhere  are  we  tempted 
to  lighten  our  detestation  of  his  villainy.  The 
danger  of  ambition  is  vividly  portrayed,  and  we 
learn  that  repentance  cannot  lessen  the  penalty 
nor  rescue  the  innocent  sufferers,  that  are  dragged 
into  the  whirl  of  misguided  passions.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  power  for  evil  that  resides  in  one  man 
is  so  shown  that  the  reader  shudders  at  the  possi¬ 
bility,  while  the  retribution  is  so  awful  that  he 
must  be  hardened  indeed  who  would  not  heed  the 
warning. 

Others  have  seen  the  tragedy  in  the  same  light. 
Morley  sums  up  the  several  acts  in  this  lucid  way: 

“Thus  the  five  acts  are  arranged  with  a  clear 
poetical  design  in  their  succession:  (i)  the 
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temptation;  (2)  the  murder  of  Duncan;  (3) 
downward,  as  a  consequence  of  that,  to  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Banquo ;  (4)  complete  ruin,  in  passage  to 
the  murder  of  Lady  Macduff  and  her  children ; 
and  then,  (5)  in  the  last  act,  the  reaping  of  the 
whirlwind.” 

Here  are  a  few  other  quotations: 

“Repentance  immediately  follows,  nay,  even 
precedes  the  deed,  and  the  stings  of  conscience 
leave  him  rest  neither  day  nor  night.  But  he  is 
now  fairly  entangled  in  the  snares  of  hell;  truly 
frightful  it  is  to  behold  that  same  Macbeth,  who 
once  as  a  warrior  could  spurn  at  death,  now  that 
he  dreads  the  prospect  of  the  life  to  come,  cling¬ 
ing  with  growing  anxiety  to  his  earthly  existence 
the  more  miserable  it  becomes,  and  pitilessly 
removing  out  of  the  way  whatever  to  his  dark  and 
suspicious  mind  seems  to  threaten  danger.  How¬ 
ever  much  we  may  abhor  his  actions,  we  cannot 
altogether  refuse  to  compassionate  the  state  of 
his  mind;  we  lament  the  ruin  of  so  many  noble 
qualities,  and  even  in  his  last  defense  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  admire  the  struggle  of  a  brave  will  with 
a  cowardly  conscience.  .  .  .  The  poet  wishes  to 
show  that  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil  in  this 
world  can  only  take  place  by  the  permission  of 
Providence,  which  converts  the  curse  that  indi¬ 
vidual  mortals  draw  down  on  their  heads  into  a 
blessing  to  others.” — Schlegel. 

“The  tyranny  of  Macbeth  plunges  a  whole 
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people  into  misery,  and  his  crimes  have  set  two 
great  nations  in  hostility  against  each  other. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  pregnant  and  impress¬ 
ive  illustration  of  the  solemn  truth  that  the  evil 
influence  of  crime,  like  a  poisonous  serpent  coiled 
within  the  fairest  flowers,  spreads  over  the  whole 
circle  of  human  existence,  not  only  working  the 
doom  of  the  criminal  himself,  but  scattering  far 
and  wide  the  seed  of  destruction.  .  .  .  Macbeth 
is  the  tragedy  in  which,  above  all  others,  Shake¬ 
speare  has  distinctly  maintained  his  own  Christian 
sentiments  and  a  truly  Christian  view  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  things.” —  Ulrici. 

“It  is  as  a  moralist  that  Shakespeare  excels; 
no  one  can  doubt  this  after  a  careful  study  of  his 
works  which,  though  containing  some  passages  of 
questionable  taste,  cannot  fail  to  elevate  the 
mind  by  the  purity  of  the  morals  they  inculcate. 
There  breathes  through  them  so  strong  a  belief  in 
virtue,  so  steady  an  adherence  to  good  principles, 
united  to  such  a  vigorous  tone  of  honor,  as  testi¬ 
fies  to  the  author’s  excellence  as  a  moralist,  nay, 
as  a  Christian.  It  is  most  noteworthy  that  the 
tragic  paganism  of  the  modern  drama  disappeared 
with  Shakespeare  and  that  if  his  plays  are  crimi¬ 
nal  in  their  issues,  their  logic  is  invariably  and 
inflexibly  orthodox.  .  .  . 

Such  is  Macbeth.  It  is  crime  !  It  is  remorse  ! 
It  is  the  weakness  of  a  strong  man  opposed  to  the 
seductions  of  a  perverted  and  passionate  woman  ! 
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Above  all,  it  is  the  immediate  expiation  of  crime 
by  the  secret  vengeance  of  God  !  Herein  lies  the 
invincible  morality  of  Shakespeare.  The  poet  is 
in  harmony  with  God.” — Lamartine . 

From  Hudson’s  Macbeth  (1879)  the  following 
paragraph  is  taken  as  a  most  apt  characterization 
of  the  style  in  which  the  drama  is  composed: 

“The  style  of  this  mighty  drama  is  pitched  in 
the  same  high  tragic  key  as  the  action.  Through¬ 
out,  we  have  an  explosion,  as  of  purpose  into 
act,  so  also  of  thought  into  speech,  both  literally 
kindling  with  their  own  swiftness.  No  sooner 
thought  than  said,  no  sooner  said  than  done,  is 
the  law  of  the  piece.  Therewithal  thoughts  and 
images  come  crowding  and  jostling  each  other 
in  such  quick  succession,  as  to  prevent  a  full 
utterance;  a  second  leaping  upon  the  tongue  be¬ 
fore  the  first  is  fairly  off.  I  should  say  the  poet 
here  specially  endeavored  how  much  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  could  be  conveyed  in  how  little  of  expres¬ 
sion;  with  the  least  touching  of  the  ear  to  send 
vibrations  through  all  the  chambers  of  the  mind. 
Hence  the  large,  manifold  suggestiveness  which 
lurks  in  the  words;  they  seem  instinct  with  some¬ 
thing  which  the  speakers  cannot  stay  to  unfold. 
And  between  these  invitations  to  linger  and  the 
continual  drawings  onward,  the  reader’s  mind  is 
kindled  to  an  almost  preternatural  activity.  All 
which  might  at  length  grow  wearisome  but  that 
the  play  is,  moreover,  throughout,  a  conflict  of 
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antagonistic  elements  and  opposite  extremes, 
which  are  so  managed  as  to  brace  up  the  interest 
on  every  side:  so  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  to 
refresh,  not  exhaust  the  powers;  the  mind  being 
sustained  in  its  long  and  lofty  flight  by  the  wings 
that  grow  forth  as  of  their  own  accord  from  its 
superadded  life.  The  lyrical  element,  instead  of 
being  interspersed  here  and  there  in  the  form  of 
musical  lulls  and  pauses,  is  thoroughly  interfused 
■with  the  dramatic;  while  the  ethical  sense  under¬ 
lies  them  both,  and  is  forced  up  through  them  by 
their  own  pressure.  The  whole  drama  indeed 
may  be  described  as  a  tempest  set  to  music.” 

Hazlitt  in  1817  wrote: 

“  Macbeth  generally  speaking  is  done  upon  a 
stronger  and  more  systematic  principle  of  con¬ 
trast  than  any  other  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  It 
moves  upon  the  verge  of  an  abyss  and  is  a  con¬ 
stant  struggle  between  life  and  death.  The  action 
is  desperate  and  the  reaction  is  dreadful.  It  is  a 
huddling  together  of  fierce  extremes,  a  war  of 
opposite  natures — which  of  them  shall  destroy 
the  other.  There  is  nothing  but  what  has  a 
violent  end  or  violent  beginnings.  The  lights  and 
shades  are  laid  on  with  a  determined  hand;  the 
transitions  from  triumph  to  despair,  from  the 
height  of  terror  to  the  repose  of  death,  are  sudden 
and  startling;  every  passion  brings  in  its  fellow- 
contrary,  and  the  thoughts  pitch  and  jostle  against 
each  other  as  in  the  dark.  The  whole  play  is 
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unruly,  a  chaos  of  strange  and  forbidden  things, 
where  the  ground  rocks  under  our  feet.  Shake¬ 
speare^  genius  here  took  its  full  swing,  and  trod 
upon  the  fartherest  bounds  of  nature  and  passion. 
This  circumstance  will  account  for  the  abruptness 
and  violent  antithesis  of  the  style,  the  throes  and 
labor  which  run  through  the  expression,  and  from 
defects  will  turn  them  into  beauties.  *  So  fair  and 
foul  a  day/  etc.  ‘  Such  welcome  and  unwelcome 
news  together/  ‘  Men’s  lives  are  like  the  flowers 
in  their  caps,  dying  or  ere  they  sicken.’  ‘Look 
like  the  innocent  flower,  but  be  the  serpent  under 
it.’  The  scene  before  the  castle  gate  follows  the 
appearance  of  the  witches  on  the  heath,  and  is 
followed  by  a  midnight  murder.  Duncan  is  cut 
off  betimes  by  treason  leagued  with  witchcraft, 
and  Macduff  is  ripped  untimely  from  his  mother’s 
womb  to  avenge  his  death.  Macbeth,  after  the 
death  of  Banquo,  wishes  for  his  presence  in 
extravagant  terms,  ‘To  all,  and  him,  we  thirst,’ 
and  when  his  ghost  appears,  cries  out,  ‘Avaunt 
and  quit  my  sight,’  and  being  gone  he  is  ‘  himself 
again.’  ...  In  Lady  Macbeth’s  speech  ‘Had 
he  not  resembled  my  father  as  he  slept,  I  had 
done’t,’  there  is  murder  and  filial  piety  together, 
and  in  urging  him  to  fulfill  his  vengeance  against 
the  defenceless  king,  her  thoughts  spare  the  blood 
of  neither  infants  nor  old  age.” 
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As  yet  we  have  given  very  little  attention  to  the 
purely  literary  qualities  of  this  drama,  leaving  it  to 
be  inferred  that  whatever  could  thrill  its  readers, 
and  so  vividly  picture  the  very  souls  of  men  and 
women  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  excellent. 
To  us  the  meaning  is  sometimes  obscure  but  this 
is  usually  owing  to  the  changes  that  words  have 
undergone  since  the  time  when  Shakespeare  wrote, 
or  to  the  use  of  technical  or  local  words  whose 
peculiar  significance  is  now  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
But  it  is  unfair  to  the  great  tragedy  to  leave  it 
without  more  than  a  distant  allusion  to  the  power 
and  beauty  of  its  language. 

Wherever  the  intensity  of  the  scenes  demands 
it  the  language  rises  in  sublimity  to  equal  the 
thought.  Some  of  these  passages  occur  to  us, 
passages  in  which  the  expressions  are  so  powerful 
as  to  seem  extravagant  were  not  the  stress  of  the 
scenes  their  justification.  Such  are  these: 

“As  easy  mayst  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress  as  make  me  bleed.  ” 

“This  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  scenes  incarnadine 
Making  the  green  one  red.” 

“  Come,  thick  night, 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell.” 
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“  his  virtues 

Will  plead  like  angels  trumpet-tongued  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off.” 

Whose  are  the  words  quoted  and  under  what 
circumstances  were  they  uttered  ?  Does  the  lan¬ 
guage  seem  to  you  too  strong  for  the  occasion  ? 
Find  other  examples  of  powerful  phrases. 

There  are  many  other  expressions  which  though 
less  vigorous  are  apt  in  figure  or  happy  in  the 
special  use  of  words.  Of  this  group  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloistered  flight.” 

“  I  'll  drain  him  dry  as  hay.” 

* 4  After  life,s  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well.” 

“There’s  husbandry  in  heaven; 
Their  candles  are  all  out.” 

These  felicitous  expressions  give  beauty  to 
Shakespeare’s  writings  and  the  search  for  them  is 
fascinating.  What  others  can  you  find  ?  Locate 
in  their  context,  the  ones  given. 

Besides  these  which  we  admire  because  of  the 
aptness  of  the  words  used  there  are  many  others 
in  which  a  beautiful  thought  impresses  itself  viv¬ 
idly  upon  us.  It  may  not  be  a  new  idea  but  it  is 
so  perfectly  stated  that  we  see  it  more  clearly  and 
accept  it  more  quickly  than  in  its  old  form. 
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These  quotable  sentences  are  quite  numerous  in 
the  play  and  the  student  should,  after  locating 
them,  commit  them  to  memory,  together  with 
many  other  equally  fine  ones  which  he  selects  for 
himself. 

“  Nought’s  had,  all’s  spent, 
Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content.” 

“  God’s  benison  go  with  you,  and  with  those 
That  would  make  good  of  bad  and  friends  of 
foes !  ” 

“  To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow  is  an  office 
Which  the  false  man  does  easy.” 

“  The  labor  we  delight  in  physics  pain.” 

“  the  innocent  sleep, 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell’d  sleave  of  care, 

The  death  of  each  day’s  life,  sore  labor’s  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  natures’  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life’s  feast.” 

Then  there  are  moral  reflections  that  convey  to 
us  food  for  deep  thought  and  long  reflection. 

“  And  oftentimes  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 

The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths, 

Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray ’s 
In  deep  consequence.” 

Can  you  find  more  utterances  of  this  philo¬ 
sophical  type  ? 
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Shakespeare  undoubtedly  derived  his  tragedy 
of  Macbeth  from  Holinshed’s  Chronicle  (1579) 
and  it  is  claimed  that  Holinshed  is  indebted  to 
Hector  Boyce  who  printed  at  Paris  in  1526  a  work 
called  Scotorum^Historia.  All  the  facts  or  so 
called  facts  are  at  best  traditions  and  legends  of 
the  Scottish  people.  But  the  real  history  so  far 
as  it  is  known  was  much  altered  in  the  play. 
There  was  no  rebellion  of  Macdonwald  nor  did 
Sweno  invade  Fife  during  the  reign  of  Duncan. 
Duncan  marched  north  to  put  down  the  rebellion 
of  Torfin  and  was  murdered  many  miles  from 
Inverness  in  1039.  Macbeth’s  father  was  not 
Sinel.  He  was  prince  of  Ross,  not  thane  of  Glam- 
is,  and  was  slain  by  the  grandfather  of  Duncan, 
who  also  slew  Lady  Macbeth’s  grandfather  and 
burned  her  husband  and  fifty  of  his  clan.  She 
escaped  and  fled  with  her  infant  son  into  the 
county  of  Ross  and  married  Macbeth,  then  the 
governor.  In  1054  Siward,  his  son  Osbert,  and 
their  Northumbrians,  fought  a  desperate  battle 
with  Macbeth  near  Dunsinnan.  Macbeth  was 
defeated  and  fled  north  but  was  not  slain  by 
Macduff  until  two  years  later.  These  facts  show 
the  chief  departures  from  historical  truth.  But 
for  the  purposes  of  this  drama  the  truth  of  its 
incidents  is  of  little  importance. 
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The  quaint  account  of  Holinshed  is  a  charming 
narrative  from  which  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  to  show  what  interested  Shakespeare  and 
how  he  handled  his  materials.  Some  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  Duncan’s  murder  are  transferred  from 
Holinshed’s  account  of  the  murder  of  King  Duffe, 
the  great  grandfather  of  Lady  Macbeth: 

“  At  length,  hauing  talked  with  them  for  a  long 
time,  he  got  him  into  his  priuie  chamber,  onelie 
with  two  of  his  chamberleins,  who  hauing  brought 
him  to  bed,  came  foorth  againe,  and  then  fall  to 
banketting  with  Donwald  and  his  wife,  who  had 
prepared  diuerse  delicate  dishes,  and  sundrie  sorts 
of  drinks  for  their  reare  supper  or  collation, 
whereat  they  sate  vp  so  long,  till  they  had  charged 
their  stamachs  with  such  full  gorges,  that  their 
heads  were  no  sooner  got  to  the  pillow,  but 
asleepe  they  were  so  fast,  that  a  man  might  haue 
remooued  the  chamber  ouer  them,  sooner  than 
haue  awaked  them  out  of  their  droonken  sleepe. 

“  But  in  the  morning  when  the  noise  was  raised 
in  the  king’s  chamber  how  the  king  was  slaine, 
his  bodie  conueied  awaie,  and  the  bed  all  beraied 
with  bloud;  he  with  the  watch  ran  thither,  as 
though  he  had  knowne  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
breaking  into  the  chamber,  and  finding  cakes  of 
bloud  in  the  bed,  and  on  the  floore  about  the 
sides  of  it,  he  foorthwith  slue  the  chamberleins,  as 
guiltie  of  that  heinous  murther,  and  then  like  a 
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mad  man  running  to  and  fro,  he  ransacked  euerie 
corner  within  the  castell,  as  though  it  had  beene 
to  haue  seene  if  he  might  haue  found  either  the 
bodie,  or  anie  of  the  murtherers  hid  in  anie 
priuie  place.  .  .  . 

“Monstrous  sights  also  that  were  seene  within 
the  Scotish  kingdome  that  yeere  were  thase, 
horses  in  Louthian,  being  of  singular  beautie  and 
swiftnesse,  did  eate  theire  owne  flesh,  and  would 
in  no  wise  taste  anie  other  meate.” 

Holinshed’s  account  of  Macbeth  is  very  long 
and  would  be  interesting  in  its  entirety  but  we 
can  give  a  few  extracts  only.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  these  extracts  do  not  make  a  contin¬ 
uous  narrative  and  that  much  is  omitted  which  is 
as  closely  paralleled  as  are  the  passages  quoted. 

“The  other  [daughter  of  Malcolme]  called 
Doada,  was  maried  vnto  Sinell  the  thane  of 
Glammis,  by  whom  she  had  issue  one  Makbeth  a 
valiant  gentleman,  and  one  that  if  he  had  not 
beene  somewhat  cruell  of  nature,  might  haue 
beene  thought  most  woorthie  the  gouernment  of  a 
realme.  On  the  other  part,  Duncane  was  so  soft 
and  gentle  of  nature,  that  the  people  wished  the 
inclinations  and  maners  of  these  two  cousins  to 
haue  beene  so  tempered  and  enterchangeablie 
bestowed  betwixt  them,  that  where  the  one  had 
too  much  of  clemencie,  and  the  other  of  crueltie, 
the  meane  vertue  betwixt  these  two  extremities 
might  haue  reigned  by  indifferent  partition  in 
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them  both,  so  should  Duncane  haue  proued  a 
woorthie  king,  and  Makbeth  an  excellent  cap- 
teine.  .  .  . 

“He  [Makdowald]  vsed  also  such  subtill  per¬ 
suasions  and  forged  allurements,  that  in  a  small 
time  he  had  gotten  togither  a  mightie  power  of 
men:  for  out  of  the  westerne  isles  there  came  vnto 
him  a  great  multitude  of  people,  offering  them- 
selues  to  assist  him  in  that  rebellious  quarell,  and 
out  of  Ireland  in  hope  of  the  spoile  came  no 
small  number  of  Kernes  and  Galloglasses,  offer¬ 
ing  gladlie  to  serue  vnder  him,  whither  it  should 
please  him  to  lead  them.  .  .  . 

“  Makbeth  entring  into  the  castell  by  the  gates, 
as  then  set  open,  found  the  carcasse  of  Makdow¬ 
ald  lieng  there  amongst  the  residue  of  the  slaine 
bodies,  which  when  he  beheld,  remitting  no  peece 
of  his  cruell  nature  with  that  pitiful  sight,  he 
caused  the  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  set  vpon  a 
poles  end,  and  so  sent  it  as  a  present  to  the  king 
who  as  then  laie  at  Bertha.  The  headlesse 
trunke  he  commanded  to  bee  hoong  vp  vpon  an 
high  paire  of  gallowes.  .  .  . 

“  It  fortuned  as  Makbeth  and  Banquho  iournied 
toward  Fores,  where  the  king  then  laie,  they  went 
sporting  by  the  waie  togither  without  other  com- 
panie,  saue  onelie  themselues,  passing  thorough 
the  woods  and  fields,  when  suddenlie  in  the  mid- 
dest  of  a  laund,  there  met  them  three  women  in 
strange  and  wild  apparell,  resembling  creatures  of 
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elder  world,  whome  when  they  attentiuely  beheld, 
woondering  much  at  the  sight,  the  first  of  them 
spake  and  said:  All  haile,  Makbeth,  thane  of 
Glammis  (for  he  had  latelie  entered  into  that  dig- 
nitie  and  office  by  the  death  of  his  father  Sinell). 
The  second  of  them  said:  Haile  Makbeth  thane 
of  Cawder.  But  the  third  said:  All  haile  Mak¬ 
beth  that  heereafter  shalt  be  king  of  Scotland. 

‘ ‘  Then  Banquho:  What  manner  of  women  (saith 
he)  are  you,  that  seeme  so  little  fauourable  vnto 
me,  whereas  to  my  fellow  heere,  besides  high 
offices  ye  assigne,  also  the  kingdome,  appointing 
foorth  nothing  for  me  at  all  ?  Yes  (saith  the  first 
of  them)  we  promise  greater  benefits  vnto  thee, 
than  vnto  him,  for  he  shall  reigne  indeed,  but  with 
an  vnluckie  end;  neither  shall  he  leaue  anie  issue 
behind  to  succeed  in  his  place,  where  contrarilie 
thou  in  deed  shall  not  reigne  at  all,  but  of  thee 
those  shall  be  borne  which  shall  gouern  the  Scot- 
ish  kingdome  by  long  order  of  continuall  descent 
Herewith  the  foresaid  women  vanished  immediat 
lie  out  of  their  sight.  This  was  reputed  at  the 
first  but  some  vaine  fantasticall  illusion  by  Mak¬ 
beth  and  Banquho,  insomuch  that  Banquho 
would  call  Makbeth  in  iest  king  of  Scotland;  and 
Makbeth  againe  would  call  him  in  sport  likewise, 
the  father  of  manie  kings.  But  afterward  the 
common  opinion  was,  that  these  women  were 
either  the  weird  sisters,  that  is  (as  ye  wouldsay) 
the  goddesses  of  destinie,  or  else  some  nymphs  or 
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feiries,  indued  with  knowledge  of  prophesie  by 
their  necromanticall  science,  bicause  euerie  thing 
came  to  passe  as  they  had  spoken.  For  shortlie 
after,  the  thane  of  Cawder  being  condemned  at 
Fores  of  treason  against  the  king  committed;  his 
lands,  liuings,  and  offices  were  giuen  of  the  king’s 
liberalitie  to  Makbeth. 

4 ‘The  same  night  after,  at  supper,  Banquho 
iested  with  him  and  said:  Now  Makbeth  thou  hast 
obteined  those  things  which  the  two  former  sisters 
prophesied,  there  remaineth  onelie  for  thee  to 
purchase  that  which  the  third  said  should  come  to 
passe.  Wherevpon  Makbeth  reuoluing  the  thing 
in  his  mind,  began  euen  then  to  deuise  how  he 
might  atteine  to  the  kingdome:  but  yet  he  thought 
with  himselfe  that  he  must  tarie  a  time,  which 
should  aduance  him  thereto  (by  the  diuine  proui- 
dence)  as  it  had  come  to  passe  in  his  former  pre¬ 
ferment.  But  shortlie  after  it  chanced  that  the 
king  Duncane,  hauing  two  sonnes  by  his  wife 
which  was  the  daughter  of  Siward  earle  of  North¬ 
umberland,  he  made  the  elder  of  them  called  Mal- 
come  prince  of  Cumberland,  as  it  were  thereby  to 
appoint  him  his  successor  in  the  kingdome  imme- 
diatlie  after  his  deceasse.  Makbeth  sore  troubled 
herewith,  for  that  he  saw  by  this  means  his  hope 
sore  hindered  (where,  by  the  old  laws  of  the 
realme,  the  ordinance  was,  that  if  he  that  should 
succeed  were  not  of  able  age  to  take  charge  vpon 
himselfe,  he  that  was  next  of  bloud  vnto  him 
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should  be  admitted)  he  began  to  take  counsell 
how  he  might  vsurpe  the  kingdome  by  force, 
hauing  a  iust  quarrell  so  to  doo  (as  he  took  the 
matter)  for  that  Duncane  did  what  in  him  lay  to 
defraud  him  of  all  maner  of  title  and  claime, 
which  he  might  in  time  to  come,  pretent  vnto  the 
crowne. 

“The  woords  of  the  three  weird  sisters  also  (of 
whom  before  ye  haue  heard)  greatlie  incouraged 
him  herevnto,  but  speciallie  his  wife  lay  sore  vpon 
him  to  attempt  the  thing,  as  she  that  was  verie 
ambitious,  burning  in  vnquenchable  desire  to  beare 
the  name  of  queene.  At  length  therefore  com¬ 
municating  his  purposed  intent  with  his  trustie 
friends,  amongst  whome  Banquho  was  the  chiefest , 
vpon  confidence  of  their  promised  aid,  he  slue  the 
king  at  Enuems,  or  (as  some  say)  at  Botgsuane, 
in  the  sixt  yeare  of  his  reigne,  then  hauing  a  com- 
panie  about  him  of  such  as  he  had  made  priuie  to 
his  enterprise,  he  caused  himselfe  to  be  proclamed 
king,  and  foorthwith  went  vnto  Scone,  where  (by 
common  consent)  he  receiued  the  inuesture  of  the 
kingdome  according  to  the  accustomed  maner. 
The  bodie  of  Duncane  was  first  conueied  vnto 
Elgine,  and  there  buried  in  kinglie  wise;  but  after¬ 
ward  it  was  remoued  and  conueied  vnto  Colmekill, 
and  there  laid  in  a  sepulture  amongst  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  in  the  year  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
1046.  .  .  . 

Ye  shall  vnderstand  that  after  the  contriued 
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slaughter  of  Banquho  nothing  prospered  with  the 
foresaid  Makbeth:  for  in  maner  euerie  man  began 
to  doubt  his  owne  life,  and  durst  vnneth  appeare 
in  the  king’s  presence;  and  euen  as  there  were 
manie  that  stood  in  feare  of  him,  so  likewise  stood 
he  in  feare  of  manie,  in  such  sort  that  he  began 
to  make  those  awaie  by  one  surmised  cauillation 
or  other,  whorne  he  thought  most  able  to  work 
him  anie  displeasure. 

At  length  he  found  such  sweetnesse  by  putting 
his  nobles  thus  to  death,  that  his  earnest  thirst 
after  bloud  in  this  behalfe  might  in  no  wise  be 
satisfied.  .  .  . 

“  Furthur,  to  the  end  he  might  the  more  cruellie 
oppresse  his  subiects  with  all  tyrantlike  wrongs,  he 
builded  a  strong  castell  on  the  top  of  an  hie  hill 
called  Dunsinane.  .  .  . 

“  And  suerlie  herevpon  had  he  put  Makduffe  to 
death,  but  that  a  certeine  witch,  whome  hee  had 
in  great  trust,  had  told  that  he  should  neuer  be 
slain  with  man  borne  of  anie  woman,  nor  van¬ 
quished  till  the  wood  of  Bernane  came  to  the 
castell  of  Dunsinane.  By  this  prophesie  Makbeth 
put  all  feare  out  of  his  heart,  supposing  he  might 
doo  as  he  would,  without  anie  feare  to  be  punished 
for  the  same,  for  by  the  one  prophesie  he  beleeued 
it  was  vnpossible  for  anie  man  to  vanquish  him, 
and  by  the  other  vnpossible  to  slea  him.  This 
vaine  hope  caused  him  to  doo  manie  outragious 
things,  to  the  greeuous  oppression  of  his  subjects. 
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At  length,  Makduffe,  to  auoid  perill  of  life,  pur¬ 
posed  with  himselfe  to  passe  into  England,  to  pro¬ 
cure  Malcolme  Cammore  to  claim  the  crowne  of 
Scotland.  But  this  was  not  so  secretlie  deuised  by 
Makduffe,  but  that  Makbeth  had  knowledge  giuen 
him  thereof :  for  kings  (as  is  said)  haue  sharpe 
sight  like  vnto  Lynx,  and  long  ears  like  vnto 
Midas.  For  Makbeth  had  in  euerie  noble  mans 
house  one  slie  fellow  or  other  in  fee  with  him,  to 
reueale  all  that  was  said  or  doone  within  the  same, 
by  which  slight  he  oppressed  the  most  part  of  the 
nobles  of  his  realme. 

“  Immediatelie  then,  being  aduertised  whereabout 
Makduffe  went,  he  came  hastilie  with  a  great  power 
into  Fife,  and  foorthwith  besieged  the  castell  where 
Makduffe  dwelled,  trusting  to  haue  found  him 
therein.  They  that  kept  the  house  without  anie 
resistance  opened  the  gates  and  suffered  him  to 
enter,  mistrusting  none  euill.  But  neuertheless 
Makbeth  most  cruellie  caused  the  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  Makduffe,  with  all  other  whom  he  found 
in  that  castell,  to  be  slaine.  Also  he  confiscated 
the  goods  of  Makduffe,  proclaimed  him  traitor, 
and  confined  him  out  of  all  the  parts  of  his  realme; 
but  Makduffe  was  already  escaped  out  of  danger 
and  gotten  into  England  vnto  Malcolme  Cammore, 
to  trie  what  purchase  hee  might  make  by  means  of 
his  support  to  reuenge  the  slaughter  so  cruellie 
executed  on  his  wife,  his  children  and  other 
friends.  ” 
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The  long  conversation  between  Malcolm  and 
Macduff  in  which  the  former  pretends  to  be  all 
that  is  bad  in  order  to  test  the  probity  of  Mac¬ 
duff  is  taken  almost  bodily  from  the  chronicle. 

“Malcolme  following  hastilie  after  Makbeth, 
came  the  [night  before  the  battell  vnto  Birnane 
wood,  and  when  his  army  had  rested  a  while 
there  to  refresh  them,  he  commanded  euerie  man 
to  get  a  bough  of  some  tree  or  other  of  that  wood 
in  his  hand,  as  big  as  he  might  beare,  and  to 
march  foorth  therewith  in  such  wise,  that  on  the 
next  morning  they  might  come  closelie  and  with¬ 
out  sight  in  this  manner  within  viewe  of  his 
enimies.  On  the  morrow  when  Makbeth  beheld 
themcomming  in  this  sort,  he  first  maruelled  what 
the  matter  ment,  but  in  the  end  remembred  him- 
selfe  that  the  prophesie  which  he  heard  long 
before  that  time,  of  the  coming  of  Birnane  wood 
to  Dunsinane  castell,  was  likewise  now  to  be  ful¬ 
filled.  Neuertheless  he  brought  his  men  in  order 
of  battell,  and  exhorted  them  to  doo  valiantlie, 
howbeit  his  enimies  had  scarsely  cast  from  them 
their  boughs,  when  Makbeth  perceiuing  their 
numbers,  betooke  him  streict  to  flight,  whom 
Makduffe  pursued  with  great  hatred  euen  till  he 
came  vnto  Lunfannaine,  where  Makbeth  perceiu¬ 
ing  that  Makduffe  was  hard  at  his  backe,  leapt 
beside  his  horsse,  saieng:  Thou  traitor,  what 
meanith  it  that  thou  shouldest  thus  in  vaine  follow 
me  that  am  not  appointed  to  be  slaine  by  anie  crea- 
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ture  that  is  borne  of  woman,  come  on  therefore,  and 
receiue  thy  reward  which  thou  has  deserued  for 
thy  paines,  and  therwithall  he  lifted  vp  his  swoord 
thinking  to  haue  slaine  him. 

‘  ‘  But  Makduffe  quicklie  auoiding  from  his  horsse, 
yer  he  came  at  him,  answered  (with  his  naked 
swoord  in  his  hand)  saieng:  It  is  true  Makbeth 
and  now  shall  thine  insatiable  crueltie  haue  an 
end,  for  I  am  euen  he  that  thy  wizzards  haue 
told  thee  of,  who  was  never  borne  of  my  mother, 
but  ripped  out  of  her  womb;  therwithall  he  stept 
vnto  him,  and  slue  him  in  the  place.  Then  cut¬ 
ting  his  head  from  his  shoulders,  he  set  it  vpon  a 
pole,  and  brought  it  vnto  Malcolme.” 

These  quotations  are  taken  from  Holinshed’s 
Chronicle  as  published  in  the  Furness  Variorum. 
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Studies  similar  to  those  given  in  Macbeth  may¬ 
be  applied  to  other  tragedies  and  to  comedies.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  that  there  are  great  struc¬ 
tural  differences  between  the  two  types  of  dramas. 
The  comedy  is  more  lawless,  and  comic  effect  is 
produced  in  ways  that  are  much  less  formal  than 
those  which  are  necessary  to  genuine  tragedy. 
The  fun  of  a  comedy  may  lie  in  situations  that 
are  quite  independent  of  the  main  plot  and  it  may 
be  produced  by  characters  that  are  more  like  pup¬ 
pets  than  real  beings.  But  the  best  comedies  are 
well  constructed,  the  fun  lying  in  humorous  situa¬ 
tions  and  in  witty  conversations  that  may  or  may 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the 
plot. 

Shakespeare  is  a  master  in  comedy  as  in  trag¬ 
edy,  and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  is  one  of  his 
best  creations.  Here  there  is  a  malicious  main 
plot,  carried  out  successfully,  nearly  to  a  tragic 
end  but  finally  frustrated  by  the  blundering  stu¬ 
pidity  of  a  man  who  never  knew  how  great  a  thing 
he  was  doing.  There  are  at  least  three  other  sec¬ 
ondary  plots  but  each  of  these  is  good  natured, 
amusing  and  successful.  In  this  respect  the  play 
is  not  unusual,  for  plotting  and  counterplotting  are 
common  devices  for  securing  comic  effect.  But  it 
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is  unusual  that  in  addition  to  these  plots  the  dram¬ 
atist  should  have  created  in  this  one  play  three 
most  remarkable  living  characters,  and  that  the 
conversation  of  two  of  them  should  sparkle  with 
wit  to  this  day  undimmed,  while  the  arrant  stu¬ 
pidity  of  the  third  has  never  been  equaled  in  lit¬ 
erature.  More  than  this,  these  three  characters 
dominate  the  whole  situation  though  they  are  not 
directly  concerned  in  the  principal  plot.  The  ig¬ 
norant  constable  does,  it  is  true,  assist  in  the 
happy  outcome,  but  he  does  it  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  then  not  until  by  his  astounding  conceit  he 
has  allowed  much  mischief  to  be  done.  Take  out 
Beatrice,  Benedick  and  Dogberry  and  there  re¬ 
mains  just  enough  to  show  how  little  was  the  noth¬ 
ing  of  which  the  much  ado  was  about. 

To  show  the  humorous  side  of  Shakespeare’s 
writings  and  to  give  opportunity  for  character 
study  of  a  different  type  from  that  furnished  in 
Macbeth ,  we  print  nearly  all  of  the  scenes  in  which 
Beatrice,  Benedick  and  Dogberry  appear.  The 
text  is  accompanied  by  notes,  explanations  and 
questions  which  will  give  sufficient  direction  to  the 
study. 
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Leonato,  governor  of  Messina,  with  his  daughter 
Hero  and  his  niece  Beatrice,  meets  in  the  street 
before  his  house  a  messenger  who  tells  of  the  near 
approach  of  Don  Pedro,  Prince  of  Aragon,  just 
returning  from  victorious  war.  With  him  are  two 
gallant  and  favorite  nobles,  Claudio,  a  Florentine, 
who  has  an  uncle  in  Messina,  and  Benedick,  a 
Paduan. 

Beatrice .  I  pray  you,  is  Signior  Montanto1 

returned  from  the  wars  or  no  ? 

Messenger.  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady ; 
there  was  none  such  in  the  army  of  any  sort. 

Leonato.  What  is  he  that  you  ask  for, 
niece  ? 

Hero .  My  cousin  means  Signior  Benedick  of 
Padua. 

Messenger.  O,  he’s  returned;  and  as  pleas¬ 
ant  as  ever  he  was. 

Beatrice .  He  set  up  his  bills 2 3  here  in  Mes¬ 
sina  and  challenged  Cupid  at  the  flight;8  and 
my  uncle’s  fool,  reading  the  challenge,  sub- 

x.  Montanto  was  a  -erm  used  in  fencing.  It  means  an  upward  cut  or 
thrust.  A  sarcastic  allusion  to  Benedick’s  affected  wit  or  his  doubtful 
bravery. 

2.  He  put  up  notices. 

3.  To  shoot  with  long,  slender  arrows  requiring^gfeat  skill. 
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scribed  for  Cupid,  and  challenged  him  at  the 
bird-bolt.4  I  pray  you,  how  many  hath  he 
killed  and  eaten  in  these  wars?  But  how 
many  hath  he  killed?  for  indeed  I  promised 
to  eat  all  of  his  killing. 

Leonato .  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  Signior 
Benedick  too  much;  but  he’ll  be  meet  with 
you,5 1  doubt  it  not. 

Messenger .  He  hath  done  good  service, 
lady,  in  these  wars. 

Beatrice.  You  had  musty  victual,  and  he 
hath  holp6  to  eat  it:  he  is  a  very  valiant 
trencher-man;7  he  hath  an  excellent  stomach. 

Messenger.  And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady. 

Beatrice.  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady;  but 
what  is  he  to  a  lord  ? 

Messenger.  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a 
man;  stuffed  with  all  honorable  virtues. 

Beatrice.  It  is  so,  indeed;  he  is  no  less 
than  a  stuffed  man:  but  for  the  stuffing, — 
well,  we  are  all  mortal. 

Leonato.  You  must  not,  sir,  mistake  my 
niece.  There  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt 


4.  Fools  would  shoot  with  thick,  blunt  arrows  at  short  range.  The 
intimation  is  that  Benedick’s  wit  is  a  fool’s  wit ! 

5.  He’ll  keep  even  with  you ;  that  is,  he  is  as  witty  as  you  are. 

6.  Helped. 

7.  A  hearty  eater. 
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Signior  Benedick  and  her;  they  never  meet 
but  there’s  a  skirmish  of  wit  between  them. 

Beatrice.  Alas!  he  gets  nothing  by  that. 
In  our  last  conflict  four  of  his  five  wits8  went 
halting  off,  and  now  is  the  whole  man  gov¬ 
erned  with  one:  So  that  if  he  have  wit 
enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  let  him  bear  it 
for  a  difference  between  himself  and  his  horse; 
for  it  is  all  the  wealth  that  he  hath  left,  to  be 
known  a  reasonable  creature.  —  Who  is  his 
companion  now  ?  He  hath  every  month  a 
new  sworn  brother. 

Messenger.  Is’t  possible  ? 

Beatrice.  Very  easily  possible:  he  wears 
his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat;  it  ever 
changes  with  the  next  block.9 

Messenger.  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is 
not  in  your  books.10 

Beatrice.  No;  an  he  were,  I  would  burn 
my  study.  But,  I  pray  you,  who  is  his  com¬ 
panion  ?  Is  there  no  young  squarer 11  now 
that  will  make  a  voyage  with  him  to  the  devil  ? 

Messenger.  He  is  most  in  the  company  of 
the  right  noble  Claudio. 

8.  His  five  senses. 

9.  Fashion.  A  hat  block  is  the  form  upon  which  hats  are  molded. 

10.  Not  in  your  favor.  The  word  is  still  used  in  the  sense  of  recording. 
Servants  were  entered  in  the  books  of  their  masters, 

u.  Brawler.  To  square  off  still  means  to  assume  a  fighting  position* 
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Beatrice.  O  Lord,  he  will  hang  upon  him 
like  a  disease;  he  is  sooner  caught  than  the 
pestilence,  and  the  taker  runs  presently  mad. 
God  help  the  noble  Claudio  !  if  he  have  caught 
the  Benedick,  it  will  cost  him  a  thousand 
pound  ere  he  be  cured. 

Don  Pedro  and  others  enter  and  exchange  greet¬ 
ings. 

Beatrice .  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be 

talking,  Signior  Benedick;  nobody  marks  you. 

Benedick.  What,  my  dear  Lady  Disdain  ! 
are  you  yet  living  ? 

Beatrice.  Is  it  possible  disdain  should  die 
while  she  hath  such  meet  food  to  feed  it  as 
Signior  Benedick?  Courtesy  itself  must  con¬ 
vert  to  disdain,  if  you  come  in  her  presence. 

Benedick.  Then  is  courtesy  a  turncoat. 
But  it  is  certain  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only 
you  excepted;  and  I  would  I  could  find  in  my 
heart  that  I  had  not  a  hard  heart;  for,  truly,  I 
love  none. 

Beatrice.  A  dear  happiness  to  women;  they 
would  have  else  been  troubled  with  a  perni¬ 
cious  suitor.  I  thank  God  and  my  cold  blood, 
I  am  of  your  humor  for  that;  I  had  rather 
hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow  than  a  man  swear 
he  loves  me. 
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Benedick.  God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in 
that  mind  !  so  some  gentleman  or  other  shall 
scape  a  predestinate  scratched  face. 

Beatrice.  Scratching  could  not  make  it 
worse,  an’t  were  such  a  face  as  yours. 

Benedick.  Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot- 
teacher. 

Beatrice.  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better 
than  a  beast  of  yours. 

Benedick.  I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed 
of  your  tongue,  and  so  good  a  continuer.  But 
keep  your  way,  o’  God’s  name;  I  have  done. 

Beatrice.  You  always  end  with  a  jade’s21 
trick;  I  know  you  of  old. 

Later,  the  others  having  retired,  Claudio  and 
Benedick  converse. 

Claudio.  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the 
daughter  of  Signior  Leonato  ? 

Benedick.  I  noted  her  not;  but  I  looked 
on  her. 

Claudio.  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady? 

Benedick.  Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest 
man  should  do,  for  my  simple  true  judgment; 
or  would  you  have  me  speak  after  my  cus¬ 
tom,  as  being  a  professed  tyrant  to  their 
sex  ? 


12.  A  jade  was  a  balky  horse. 
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Claudio .  No;  I  pray  thee  speak  in  sober 
judgment. 

Benedick.  Why,  i’  faith,  methinks  she’s  too 
low  for  a  high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair 
praise,  and  too  little  for  a  great  praise:  only 
this  commendation  I  can  afford  her,  that  were 
she  other  than  she  is,  she  were  unhandsome; 
and  being  no  other  but  as  she  is,  I  do  not  like 
her. 

Claudio .  Thou  thinkest  I  am  in  sport;  I 
pray  thee  tell  me  truly  how  thou  likest  her. 

Benedick.  Would  you  buy  her,  that  you 
inquire  after  her? 

Claudio.  Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel  ? 

Benedick.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into. 
But  speak  you  this  with  a  sad  brow  ? 13  or  do 
you  play  the  flouting  Jack,14  to  tell  us  Cupid  is 
a  good  hare-finder  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpen¬ 
ter  ? 15  Come,  in  what  key  shall  a  man  take 
you,  to  go  in  the  song  ? 16 

Claudio .  In  mine  eye  she  is  the  sweetest 
lady  that  ever  I  looked  on. 

Benedick.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles, 
and  I  see  no  such  matter;  there’s  her  cousin,17 

13.  Are  you  serious  ? 

14.  Do  you  mock  us  ? 

15.  Cupid  is  called  the  blind  god  and  Vulcan  was  a  blacksmith. 

16.  If  he  is  to  accompany  your  singing  ? 

17.  Beatrice. 
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an  she  were  not  possessed  with  a  fury,  ex¬ 
ceeds  her  as  much  in  beauty  as  the  first  of 
May  doth  the  last  of  December.  But  I  hope 
you  have  no  intent  to  turn  husband,  have 
you  ? 

Claudio.  I  would  scarce  trust  myself, 
though  I  had  sworn  the  contrary,  if  Hero 
would  be  my  wife. 

Benedick .  Is’t  come  to  this,  i’  faith  ?  Shall 
I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  threescore  again  ?  Go 
to,  i’  faith;  an  thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck 
into  a  yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it  and  sigh  away 
Sundays.18 

Don  Pedro  returns  and  Claudio  tells  of  his  love 
for  Hero,  Benedick  joining  in  the  conversation. 

Claudio.  That  I  love  her,  I  feel. 

Don  Pedro.  That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Benedick.  That  I  neither  feel  how  she 
should  be  loved  nor  know  how  she  should  be 
unworthy,  is  the  opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt 
out  of  me;  I  will  die  in  it  at  the  stake. 

Don  Pedro.  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate 
heretic  in  the  despite  of  beauty. 

Claudio.  And  never  could  maintain  his 
part  but  in  the  force  of  his  will. 


18.  Be  a  puritan. 
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Benedick.  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I 
thank  her;  that  she  brought  me  up,  I  likewise 
give  her  most  humble  thanks.  Because  I  will 
not  do  them  the  wrong  to  mistrust  any,  I  will 
do  myself  the  right  to  trust  none;  and  the 
fine 19  is  (for  the  which  I  may  go  the  finer  20), 
I  will  live  a  bachelor. 

Don  Pedro .  I  shall  see  thee,  ere  I  die,  look 
pale  with  love. 

Benedick.  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or 
with  hunger,  my  lord,  not  with  love;  prove 
that  ever  I  lose  more  blood  with  love  than  I  will 
get  again  with  drinking,  pick  out  mine  eyes 
with  a  ballad-maker’s  pen,  and  hang  me  up 
for  the  sign  of  blind  Cupid. 

Don  Pedro.  Well,  if  ever  thou  dost  fall 
from  this  faith,  thou  wilt  prove  a  notable 
argument.21 

Benedick.  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like 
a  cat  and  shoot  at  me;  and  he  that  hits  me,  let 
him  be  clapped  on  the  shoulders  and  called 
Adam.23 


19.  End. 

20.  Because  of  which  I  may  be  more  finely  dressed. 

21.  A  capital  subject  for  ridicule. 

22.  It  is  probable  that  cats  were  sometimes  suspended  in  this  way  for 
a  mark.  Adam  Bell  was  an  English  archer,  famous  for  his  marks* 
manship. 
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Don  Pedro.  Well,  as  time  shall  try;23 
‘  ‘  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke.  ”  24 

Benedick.  The  savage  bull  may,  but  if  ever 
the  sensible  Benedick  bear  it,  let  me  be  vilely 
painted,  and  in  such  great  letters  as  they 
write  “ Here  is  good  horse  to  hire”  let  them 
signify  under  my  sign  “  Here  you  may  see 
Benedick  the  married  man.” 

Claudio.  If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou 
wouldst  be  horn-mad. 

Don  Pedro  promises  to  aid  Claudio  to  secure 
Hero,  who  is  Leonato’s  only  child.  Leonato 
readily  consents  to  the  union  when  he  is  told  of 
Claudio’s  love  and  at  a  masquerade  Don  Pedro, 
disguised  as  Claudio  wins  her  love,  so  that  all  is 
going  well.  But  Don  John,  a  bastard  brother  of 
Don  Pedro,  is  very  jealous  of  Claudio’s  advance¬ 
ment  and  threatens  to  ruin  him.  In  his  plan  he 
has  the  assistance  of  Borachio,  who  is  intimate 
with  Margaret,  Hero’s  maid,  and  the  plotters 
determine  to  have  Margaret  personate  Hero  at 
her  window  and  while  there  Borachio  is  to  make 
love  to  her.  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio  are  to  be 
led  to  see  the  two  and  to  believe  in  the  disgrace 
of  Hero.  In  the  meantime  Beatrice  has  railed  at 
Benedick,  has  sneered  at  marriage  for  herself  and 
others.  To  Hero  she  said: 

23.  Let  it  be  as  time  shall  determine. 

24.  This  sentence  is  a  quotation  from  an  old  play. 
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The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if 
you  be  not  wooed  in  good  time ;  if  the  prince 
be  too  important,25  tell  him  there  is  measure26 
in  everything,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer. 
For,  hear  me,  Hero;  wooing,  wedding,  and 
repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and 
a  cinque-pace;  the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty, 
like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantastical;  the 
wedding,  mannerly-modest,  as  a  measure,  full 
of  state  and  ancientry;27  and  then  comes 
repentance,  and  with  his  bad  legs  falls  into 
the  cinque-pace 28  faster  and  faster,  till  he  sink 
into  his  grave. 

Benedick  has  been  no  less  severe: 

O,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a 
block !  an  oak  with  but  one  green  leaf  on  it 
would  have  answered  her;  my  very  visor 
began  to  assume  life  and  scold  with  her.  She 
told  me,29  not  thinking  I  had  been  myself, 
that  I  was  the  prince’s  jester,  that  I  was 
duller  than  a  great  thaw;  huddling  jest  upon 
jest  with  such  impossible  conveyance30  upon 


25.  Importunate. 

26.  A  solemn  dance. 

27.  Stately  like  the  old-time  minuet. 

28.  A  dance  in  which  the  steps  were  numbered  by  fives. 

29.  This  was  at  the  masquerade  and  Beatrice  doubtless  knew  very  well 
to  whom  she  was  speaking. 

go.  Rapidity. 
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me  that  I  stood  like  a  man  at  a  mark,  with  a 
whole  army  shooting  at  me.  She  speaks 
poniards,  and  every  word  stabs:  if  her  breath 
were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,31  there 
were  no  living  near  her;  she  would  infect  to 
the  north  star.  I  would  not  marry  her, 
though  she  were  endowed  with  all  that  Adam 
had  left  him  before  he  transgressed;  she 
would  have  made  Hercules  have  turned  spit, 
yea,  and  have  cleft  his  club  to  make  the 
fire  too.  Come,  talk  not  of  her;  you  shall 
find  her  the  infernal  Ate 82  in  good  apparel.  I 
would  to  God  some  scholar33  would  conjure 
her;  for  certainly,  while  she  is  here,  a  man 
may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  a  sanctuary; 
and  people  sin  upon  purpose,  because  they 
would  go  thither:  so,  indeed,  all  disquiet, 
horror,  and  perturbation  follows  her. 

Don  Pedro  seeing  how  matters  stand  “under¬ 
takes  one  of  Hercules’  labors;  which  is  to  bring 
Signior  Benedick  and  the  Lady  Beatrice  into  a 
mountain  of  affection  the  one  with  the  other.” 

Benedick  has  just  sneered  at  Claudio’s  weak¬ 
ness  and  has  said: 

I  will  not  be  sworn  but  love  may  transform 

31.  Term-words. 

33,  Ate  was  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  the  goddess  of  mischief,  a  fury. 

33.  Latin  was  used  in  exorcising  evil  spirits. 
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me  to  an  oyster;  but  I’ll  take  my  oath  on  it, 
till  he  have  made  an  oyster  of  me,  he  shall 
never  make  me  such  a  fool.  One  woman  is 
fair,  yet  I  am  well;  another  is  wise,  yet  I  am 
well;  another  virtuous,  yet  I  am  well;  but  till 
all  graces  be  in  one  woman,  one  woman  shall 
not  come  in  my  grace.  Rich  she  shall  be, 
that’s  certain;  wise,  or  I’ll  none;  virtuous,  or 
I’ll  never  cheapen  her;  fair,  or  I’ll  never  look 
on  her;  mild,  or  come  not  near  me;  noble, 
or  not  I  for  an  angel;  of  good  discourse,  an 
excellent  musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of 
what  color  it  please  God.34 

Then  he  overhears  Don  Pedro  and  others  tell¬ 
ing  how  much  in  love  with  him  Beatrice  is,  how 
scornful  and  cruel  Benedick  is  and  how  sadly 
they  fear  that  she  will  die  rather  than  show  her 
love.  The  effect  this  has  on  Benedick  may  be 
seen  by  what  he  says  after  their  conversation  has 
ceased. 

Beyiedick.  This  can  be  no  trick;  the  con¬ 
ference  was  sadly  borne.  They  have  the 
truth  of  this  from  Hero.  They  seem  to  pity 
the  lady;  it  seems  her  affections  have  their 
full  bent.  Love  me !  why,  it  must  be  re¬ 
quited.  I  hear  how  I  am  censured:  they  say 

34.  Her  hair  shall  be  the  natural  color,  not  dyed  as  was  then  cus¬ 
tomary. 
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I  will  bear  myself  proudly,  if  I  perceive  the 
love  come  from  her;  they  say  too  that  she 
would  rather  die  than  give  any  sign  of  affec¬ 
tion.  I  did  never  think  to  marry;  I  must  not 
seem  proud;  happy  are  they  that  hear  their 
detractions  and  can  put  them  to  mending. 
They  say  the  lady  is  fair;  ’tis  a  truth,  I  can 
bear  them  witness:  and  virtuous;  ’tis  so,  I 
cannot  reprove  it:  and  wise,  but  for  loving 
me;  by  my  troth,  it  is  no  addition  to  her 
wit,35  nor  no  great  argument  of  her  folly,  for 
I  will  be  horribly  in  love  with  her.  I  may 
chance  have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants 
of  wit  broken  on  me,  because  I  have  railed  so 
long  against  marriage;  but  doth  not  the  appe¬ 
tite  alter  ?  a  man  loves  the  meat  in  his  youth 
that  he  cannot  endure  in  his  age.  Shall 
quips  and  sentences  and  these  paper  bullets  of 
the  brain  awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his 
humor  ?  No,  the  world  must  be  peopled. 
When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not 
think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married. —  Here 
comes  Beatrice.  By  this  day,  she’s  a  fair 
lady;  I  do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in  her. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Beatrice.  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  bid 
you  come  in  to  dinner. 
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Benedick .  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for 
your  pains. 

Beatrice.  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those 
thanks  than  you  take  pains  to  thank  me;  if  it 
had  been  painful,  I  would  not  have  come. 

Benedick.  You  take  pleasure  then  in  the 
message  ? 

Beatrice.  Yea,  just  so  much  as  you  may 
take  upon  a  knife’s  point  and  not  choke  a  daw 
withal. —  You  have  no  stomach,  signior;  fare 
you  well. 

Benedick.  Ha!  “ Against  my  will  I  am 
sent  to  bid  you  come  in  to  dinner;  ’  ’  there’s  a 
double  meaning  in  that.  “  /  took  no  more 
pains  for  those  thanks  than  you  took  pains  to 
thank  me ;**  that’s  as  much  as  to  say,  Any 
pains  that  I  take  for  you  is  as  easy  as  thanks. 
If  I  do  not  take  pity  of  her,  I  am  a  villain; 
if  I  do  not  love  her,  I  am  a  Jew.37  I  will  go 
get  her  picture. 

Beatrice  is  caused  to  overhear  a  similar  conver¬ 
sation  between  Hero  and  her  maids,  in  which 
Benedick  is  reported  desperately  in  love  with  her 
and  she  is  severely  criticised  for  her  cruelty. 
Her  words  after  they  have  left  are  : 


35.  Wisdom. 

36.  On. 

37.  A  term  of  contempt. 
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What  fire  is  in  mine  ears?38  Can  this  be 
true  ? 

Stand  I  condemn’d  for  pride  and  scorn  so 
much  ? 

Contempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride, 
adieu ! 

No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such.39 
And,  Benedick,  love  on;  I  will  requite  thee, 
Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving 
hand; 40 

If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite 
thee 

To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band; 

For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingly.41 

Don  John’s  plot  progresses  as  rapidly  as  the 
harmless  one  of  his  brother.  Claudio,  convinced 
of  Hero’s  guilt,  plans  a  terrible  revenge.  He 
waits  till  he  meets  Hero  at  the  altar  and  then  in 
the  midst  of  the  ceremony  accuses  her  of  most 
heartless  falsity  and  wickedness.  Powerless  to 
defend  herself,  Hero  faints,  is  borne  away,  and 

38.  Why  do  my  ears  burn?  We  often  say  that  some  one  is  talking  of 
us,  if  our  ears  tingle. 

39.  People  never  say  anything  good  of  the  proud  and  contemp¬ 
tuous. 

40.  As  a  falcon  was  tamed  to  ride  upon  the  hand  of  his  master  when 
hunting. 

41.  More  than  by  mere  hearsay. 
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subsequently  it  is  announced  to  Claudio  and 
others  that  she  has  died  of  grief.  Beatrice  and 
Benedick  are  left  alone  and  the  following  conver¬ 
sation  takes  place  between  them: 


Benedick.  Lady  Beatrice,  have  you  wept 
all  this  while  ? 

Beatrice.  Yea,  and  I  will  weep  a  while 
longer. 

Benedick.  I  will  not  desire  that. 

Beatrice.  You  have  no  reason;  I  do  it 
freely. 

Benedick.  Surely  I  do  believe  your  fair 
cousin  is  wronged. 

Beatrice.  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man 
deserve  of  me  that  would  right  her! 

Benedick.  Is  there  any  way  to  show  such 
friendship ! 

Beatrice. 
friend. 

Benedick. 

Beatrice. 


A  very  even  way,  but  no  such 


May  a  man  do  it  ? 

It  is  a  man’s  office, 


but  not 


yours. 

Benedick.  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world 
so  well  as  you ;  is  not  that  strange  ? 

Beatrice.  As  strange  as  the  thing  I  know 
not.  It  were  as  possible  for  me  to  say  I 
loved  nothing  so  well  as  you:  but  believe  me 
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not;  and  yet  I  lie  not;  I  confess  nothing,  nor 
I  deny  nothing. —  I  am  sorry  for  my  cousin. 

Benedick.  By  my  sword,  Beatrice,  thou 
lovest  me. 

Beatrice.  Do  not  swear  by  it,  and  eat  it. 

Benedick.  I  will  swear  by  it  that  you  love 
me;  and  I  will  make  him  eat  it  that  says  I 
love  not  you. 

Beatrice.  Will  you  not  eat  your  word? 

Benedick.  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  de¬ 
vised  to  it.  I  protest  I  love  thee. 

Beatrice .  Why,  then,  God  forgive  me  ! 

Benedick.  What  offense,  sweet  Beatrice  ? 

Beatrice.  You  have  stayed  me  in  a  happy 
hour;  I  was  about  to  protest  I  loved  you. 

Benedick.  And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart. 

Beatrice .  I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my 
heart  that  none  is  left  to  protest. 

Benedick.  Come,  bid  me  do  anything  for 
thee. 

Beatrice. 

Benedick. 

Beatrice. 
well. 

Benedick. 

Beatrice. 


Kill  Claudio. 

Ha !  not  for  the  wide  world. 
You  kill  me  to  deny  it.  Fare- 

Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 

I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here;42 


42.  We  must  imagine  that  Beatrice  starts  to  leave.  Benedick  detains 
her  and  then  she  says,  “  My  heart  is  gone  though  my  body  remains.” 
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there  is  no  love  in  you. —  Nay,  I  pray  you,  let 
me  go. 

Benedick.  Beatrice, — 

Beatrice .  In  faith,  I  will  go. 

Benedick.  We’ll  be  friends  first. 

Beatrice.  You  dare  easier  be  friends  with 
with  me  than  fight  with  mine  enemy. 

Benedick.  Is  Claudio  thine  enemy  ? 

Beatrice.  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height 
a  villain,  that  hath  slandered,  scorned,  dis¬ 
honored  my  kinswoman  ?  O  that  I  were  a 
man!  What,  bear  her  in  hand43  until  they 
come  to  take  hands;44  and  then,  with  public 
accusation,  uncovered  slander,  unmitigated 
rancor, — O  God,  that  I  were  a  man  !  I 
would  eat  his  heart  in  the  market  place. 

Benedick.  Hear  me,  Beatrice, — 

Beatrice.  Talk  with  a  man  out  of  a  win¬ 
dow  ! 45  A  proper  saying  ! 

Benedick.  Nay,  but,  Beatrice, — 

Beatrice.  Sweet  Hero  !  She  is  wronged, 
she  is  slandered,  she  is  undone. 

Benedick.  Beat  — 

Beatrice.  Princes  and  counties  ! 46  Surely, 


43.  Keep  her  in  expectation. 

44.  At  the  altar  during  the  wedding  ceremony,  as  Claudio  did. 

45.  This  was  one  of  the  accusations  against  Hero  and  was  what  Claudio 
supposed  he  saw  her  do. 

46.  Counts. 
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a  princely  testimony,  a  goodly  count,  Count 
Confect;47  a  sweet  gallant,  surely  !  O  that  I 
were  a  man  for  his  sake  !  or  that  I  had  any 
friend  who  would  be  a  man  for  my  sake  !  But 
manhood  is  melted  into  courtesies,48  valor 
into  compliment  and  men  are  only  turned  into 
tongue,  and  trim 49  ones  too;  he  is  now  as 
valiant  as  Hercules  that  only  tells  a  lie  and 
swears  it. —  I  cannot  be  a  man  with  wishing, 
therefore  I  will  die  a  woman  with  grieving. 

Benedick .  Tarry,  good  Beatrice.  By  this 
hand,  I  love  thee. 

Beatrice .  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other 
way  than  swearing  by  it. 

Benedick.  Think  you  in  your  soul  that 
Count  Claudio  hath  wronged  Hero  ? 

Beatrice .  Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought 
or  a  soul. 

Benedick.  Enough,  I  am  engaged;50  I  will 
challenge  him.  I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and  so 
I  leave  you.  By  this  hand,  Claudio  shall 
render  me  a  dear  account.  As  you  hear  of  me 
so  think  of  me. 


47.  A  sugar  count  !  Claudio  was  a  man  of  fine  appearance  and  delicate 
tastes. 

48.  Mere  forms  of  politeness. 

49.  Apt  or  fine,  used  ironically. 

50.  Pledged. 
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While  this  is  going  on,  very  different  events 
have  been  happening  elsewhere.  The  village  con¬ 
stable  Dogberry,  and  the  men  of  his  watch  have 
not  been  idle.  First  they  are  seen  in  the  street  at 
night. 

Dogberry .  Are  you  good  men  and  true  ? 

Verges.  Yea,  or  else  it  were  a  pity  but 
they  should  suffer  salvation,  body  and  soul. 

Dogberry.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too 
good  for  them,  if  they  should  have  any  alle¬ 
giance  in  them,  being  chosen  for  ethe  Prince’s 
watch. 

Verges.  Well,  give  them  their  charge, 
neighbor  Dogberry. 

Dogberry.  First,  who  think  you  the  most 
desartless 51  man  to  be  constable  ? 

First  Watch.  Hugh  Oatcake,  sir,  or  George 
Seacole;  for  they  can  write  and  read. 

Dogberry.  Come  hither,  neighbor  Seacole. 
God, hath  blessed  you  with  a  good  name;  to 
be  a  well-favored 52  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune, 
but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature. 

Second  Watch.  Both  which,  master  con¬ 
stable, — 

Dogberry.  You  have;  I  knew  it  would  be 
your  answer.  Well,  for  your  favor,  sir,  why, 
give  God  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it ;  and 

5*.  Dogberry’s  misuse  of  words  is  one  of  his  most  notable  traits. 

52.  Good  looking. 
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for  your  reading  and  writing,  let  that  appear 
when  there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity.  You 
are  thought  here  to  be  the  most  senseless  and 
fit  man  for  the  constable  of  the  watch;  there¬ 
fore  bear  you  the  lantern.53  This  is  your 
charge :  you  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom 
men;54  you  are  to  bid  any  man  stand,  in  the 
Prince’s  name. 

Second  Watch.  How  if  a’  will  not  stand  ? 

Dogberry.  Why,  then,  take  no  note  of 
him,  but  let  him  go;  and  presently  call  the 
rest  of  the  watch  together  and  thank  God  you 
are  rid  of  a  knave. 

Verges.  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is 
bidden,  he  is  none  of  the  Prince’s  subjects. 

Dogberry.  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle 
with  none  but  the  Prince’s  subjects. — You 
shall  also  make  no  noise  in  the  streets;  for, 
for  the  watch  to  babble  and  to  talk  is  most 
tolerable 65  and  not  to  be  endured. 

Second  Watch .  We  will  rather  sleep  than 
talk;  we  know  what  belongs  to  a  watch. 

Dogberry.  Why,  you  speak  like  an  ancient 
and  most  quiet  watchman;  for  I  cannot  see 
how  sleeping  should  offend;  only,  have  a  care 

53.  A  lantern,  a  bill  and  a  bell  was  the  usual  equipment  of  the  watch 
'  A  bill  was  a  long-handled  hatchet  or  halberd  bearing  a  hooked  point. 

54.  He  means,  you  shall  apprehend  or  arrest  all  vagrants. 

55.  He  means  intolerable. 
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that  your  bills53  be  not  stolen.  Well,  you  are 
to  call  at  all  the  ale-houses,  and  bid  them  that 
are  drunk  get  them  to  bed. 

Second  Watch .  How  if  they  will  not  ? 

Dogberry.  Why,  then,  let  them  alone 
until  they  are  sober;  if  they  make  you  not 
then  the  better  answer,  you  may  say  that  they 
are  not  the  men  you  took  them  for. 

Second  Watch.  Well,  sir. 

Dogberry.  If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may 
suspect  him,  by  virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no 
true56  man;  and,  for  such  kind  of  men,  the 
less  you  meddle  or  make  with  them,  why,  the 
more  is  for  your  honesty. 

Second  Watch.  If  we  know  him  to  be  a 
thief,  shall  we  not  lay  hands  on  him  ? 

Dogberry.  Truly,  by  your  office,  you  may; 
but  I  think  they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  de¬ 
filed:  the  most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you 
do  take  a  thief,  is  to  let  him  show  himself 
what  he  is,  and  steal  out  of  your  company. 

Verges.  You  have  been  always  called  a 
merciful  man,  partner. 

Dogberry.  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog 
by  my  will,  much  more  a  man  who  hath  any 
honesty  in  him. 
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Verges.  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the 
night,  you  must  call  to  the  nurse  and  bid  her 
still  it. 

Second  Watch.  How  if  the  nurse  be  asleep 
and  will  not  hear  us  ? 

Dogberry.  Why,  then,  depart  in  peace, 
and  let  the  child  wake  her  with  crying;  for 
the  ewe  that  will  not  hear  her  lamb  when  it 
baas  will  never  answer  a  calf  when  he  bleats. 

Verges.  ’Tis  very  true. 

Dogberry.  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge; 
you,  constable,  are  to  present57  the  Prince’s 
own  person;  if  you  meet  the  Prince  in  the 
night,  you  may  stay  him. 

Verges.  Nay,  by’r  lady,  that  I  think  a’ 
cannot. 

Dogberry.  Five  shillings  to  one  on  ’t,  with 
any  man  that  knows  the  statues,68  he  may  stay 
him:  marry,  not  without  the  Prince  be  will¬ 
ing;  for  indeed,  the  watch  ought  to  offend  no 
man,  and  it  is  an  offense  to  stay  a  man  against 
his  will. 

Verges.  By’r  lady,  I  think  it  be  so. 

Dogberry.  Ha,  ah-ha !  Well,  masters, 
good  night.  An  there  be  any  matter  of  weight 
chances,59  call  up  me:  keep  your  fellows’ 

57.  He  means  represent. 

58.  Statutes. 

59.  If  anything  of  importance  happens. 
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counsels  and  your  own;  and  good  night. 
Come,  neighbor. 

Second  Watch .  Well,  masters,  we  hear 
our  charge;  let  us  go  sit  here  upon  the 
church-bench  till  two,  and  then  all  to  bed. 

Dogberry.  One  word  more,  honest  neigh¬ 
bors.  I  pray  you,  watch  about  Signior  Leon¬ 
ato ’s  door;  for,  the  wedding  being  there  to¬ 
morrow,  there  is  a  great  coil60  to-night. 
Adieu;  be  vigitant,61  I  pray  you. 

Conrade  and  Borachio  enter  and  the  latter 
describes  the  dastardly  plot  against  Hero  and  its 
villainous  success.  This  is  overheard  by  Dog¬ 
berry  and  his  watch  who  take  the  two  men  prison¬ 
ers.  Dogberry  goes  to  Leonato’s  house  and 
reports  his  capture : 

Leonato.  What  would  you  with  me,  honest 
neighbor  ? 

Dogberry.  Marry,  sir,  I  would  have  some 
confidence  with  you  that  decerns  you  nearly. 

Leonato.  Brief,  I  pray  you;  for  you  see  it 
is  a  busy  time  with  me. 

Dogberry.  Marry,  this  it  is,  sir. 

Verres.  Yes,  in  truth  it  is,  sir. 

Leonato.  What  is  it,  my  good  friends  ? 

Dogberry.  Goodman  Verges,  sir,  speaks  a 


60.  Confusion  or  tumult. 

61.  He  means  vigilant. 
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little  off  the  matter: 63  an  old  man,  sir,  and  his 
wits  are  not  so  blunt  as,  God  help,  I  would 
desire  they  were;  but,  in  faith,  honest  as  the 
skin  between  his  brows. 

Verges .  Yes,  I  thank  God  I  am  as  honest 
as  any  man  living  that  is  an  old  man  and  no 
honester  than  I. 

Dogberry.  Comparisons  are  odorous;  pala- 
bras,63  neighbor  Verges. 

Leonato.  Neighbors,  you  are  tedious. 

Dogberry.  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say 
so,  but  we  are  the  poor  duke’s64  officers;  but 
truly,  for  my  own  part,  if  I  were  as  tedious 
as  a  king,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be¬ 
stow  it  all  upon  your  worship. 

Leonato.  All  thy  tediousness  on  me,  ah  ? 

Dogberry.  Yea,  an ’t  were  a  thousand 
pound  more  than  ’tis;  for  I  hear  as  good  ex¬ 
clamation  on  your  worship  as  of  any  man  in 
the  city;  and  though  I  be  but  a  poor  man,  I 
am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Verges.  And  so  am  I. 

Leonato.  I  would  fain  know  what  you  have 
to  say. 


62.  A  little  astray,  a  little  off  the  subject. 

63.  A  Spanish  phrase  pocas palabras  means  a  few  words.  We  use  a 
corrupted  form  of  the  latter  word  in  palaver. 

64.  He  means  the  Duke's  poor  officers. 
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Verges.  Marry,  sir,  our  watch  to-night, 
excepting  your  worship’s  presence,  ha’  ta’en  a 
couple  of  as  arrant  knaves  as  any  in  Messina. 

Dogberry .  A  good  old  man,  sir;  he  will  be 
talking;  as  they  say,  when  the  age  is  in,  the 
wit  is  out.65  God  help  us  !  it  is  a  world  to  see.66 
—  Well  said,  i’  faith,  neighbor  Verges :  well 
God’s  a  good  man ;  an67  two  men  ride  on  a  horse, 
one  must  ride  behind. —  An  honest  soul,  i’ 
faith,  sir;  by  my  troth  he  is,  as  ever  broke 
bread;  but  God  is  to  be  worshiped;  all  men 
are  not  alike ;  alas,  good  neighbor  ! 

Leonato.  Indeed,  neighbor,  he  comes  too 
short  of  you. 

Dogberry.  Gifts  that  God  gives. 

Leonato.  I  must  leave  you. 

Dogberry.  One  word,  sir:  our  watch,  sir, 
have  indeed  comprehended  two  auspicious  per¬ 
sons,  and  we  would  have  them  this  morning 
examined  before  your  worship. 

Leonato.  Take  their  examination  yourself 
and  bring  it  me;  I  am  now  in  great  haste,  as 
it  may  appear  unto  you. 

Dogberry.  It  shall  be  suffigance.68 


65.  The  proverb  is,  when  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out. 

66.  Wonderful  to  see. 

67.  If. 

68.  He  means  sufficient. 
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Dogberry  proceeds  to  the  prison  and  interrogates 
his  prisoners  after  this  fashion: 

Dogberry.  Is  your  whole  dissembly  ap¬ 
peared  ? 

Verges .  O,  a  stool  and  a  cushion  for  the 
sexton. 

Sexton.  Which  be  the  malefactors  ? 

Dogberry.  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  part¬ 
ner. 

Verges.  Nay,  that’s  certain;  we  have  the 
exhibition  to  examine.60 

Sexton.  But  which  are  the  offenders  that 
are  to  be  examined?  let  them  come  before 
master  constable. 

Dogberry.  Yea,  marry,  let  them  come 

before  me. — What  is  your  name,  friend  ? 

Borachio.  Borachio. 

Dogberry.  Pray,  write  down,  Borachio. — 
Yours,  sirrah  ? 

Conrade.  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  my 
name  is  Conrade. 

Dogberry.  Write  down,  master  gentleman 
Conrade. —  Masters,  do  you  serve  God? 

Conrade.  )  xr  , 

Borachio.  f  Yea,  sir,  we  hope. 

Dogberry.  Write  down,  that  they  hope 

they  serve  God;  and  write  God  first,  for  God 

69.  He  means  an  examination  to  exhibit. 
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defend  but  God  should  go  before  such  villains  ! 
—  Masters,  it  is  proved  already  that  you  are 
little  better  than  false  knaves;  and  it  will  go 
near  to  be  thought  so  shortly.  How  answer 
you  for  yourselves  ? 

Conrade.  Marry,  sir,  we  say  we  are  none. 

Dogberry.  A  marvelous  witty  fellow,  I 
assure  you;  but  I  will  go  about  with  him. — 
Come  you  hither,  sirrah;  a  word  in  your  ear; 
sir,  I  say  to  you,  it  is  thought  you  are  false 
knaves. 

Borachio.  Sir,  I  say  to  you,  we  are  none. 

Dogberry.  Well,  stand  aside, —  ’fore  God, 
they  are  both  in  a  tale.70  Have  you  writ 
down,  that  they  are  none  ? 

Sexton.  Master  constable,  you  go  not  the 
way  to  examine;  you  must  call  forth  the 
watch  that  are  their  accusers. 

Dogberry.  Yea,  that’s  the  eftest  way.71 
Let  the  watch  come  forth.  —  Masters,  I  charge 
you,  in  the  prince’s  name,  accuse  these  men. 

First  Watch.  This  man  said,  sir,  that 
Don  John,  the  prince’s  brother  was  a  villain. 

Dogberry.  Write  down  Prince  John  a 
villain.  Why,  this  is  flat  perjury,  to  call  a 
prince’s  brother  a  villain. 


70.  They  agree.  Both  tell  the  same  story. 

71.  The  quickest  or  easiest  way. 
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Borachio.  Master  constable, — 

Dogberry .  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace;  I  do 
not  like  thy  look,  I  promise  thee. 

Sexton.  What  heard  you  him  say  else  ? 

Second  Watch.  Marry,  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  thousand  ducats  of  Don  John  for 
accusing  the  Lady  Hero  wrongfully. 

Dogberry.  Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  com¬ 
mitted. 

Verges.  Yea,  by  the  mass,  that  it  is. 

Sexton.  What  else,  fellow  ? 

First  Watch.  And  that  Count  Claudio  did 
mean,  upon  his  words,  to  disgrace  Hero  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  assembly,  and  not  marry  her. 

Dogberry.  O  villain!  thou  wilt  be  con¬ 
demned  into  everlasting  redemption  for  this. 

Sexton.  What  else  ? 

Watch.  This  is  all. 

Sexton.  And  this  is  more,  masters,  than 
you  can  deny.  Prince  John  is  this  morning 
secretly  stolen  away;  Hero  was  in  this  man¬ 
ner  accused,  in  this  very  manner  refused,  and 
upon  the  grief  of  this  suddenly  died. —  Master 
constable,  let  these  men  be  bound,  and 
brought  to  Leonato’s;  I  will  go  before  and 
show  him  their  examination. 

Dogberry.  Come,  let  them  be  opinioned. 

Verges.  Let  them  be  in  the  hands  — 
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Conrade .  Off,  coxcomb  ! 

Dogberry .  God’s  my  life,  where’s  the 
sexton  ?  Let  him  write  down  the  Prince’s 
officer  coxcomb. —  Come,  bind  them,  —  thou 
naughty 72  varlet ! 

Conrade.  Away !  you  are  an  ass,  you  are 
an  ass. 

Dogberry.  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my 
place  ?  dost  thou  not  suspect  my  years  ? 
O  that  he  were  here  to  write  me  down  an 
ass !  —  But,  masters,  remember  that  I  am  an 
ass;  though  it  be  not  written  down,  yet  forget 
not  that  I  am  an  ass. — No,  thou  villain,  thou 
art  full  of  piety,  as  shall  be  proved  upon 
thee  by  good  witness.  I  am  a  wise  fellow, 
and,  which  is  more,  an  officer;  and,  which  is 
more,  a  householder;  and,  which  is  more,  as 
pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  in  Messina,  and 
one  that  knows  the  law,  go  to;  and  a  rich  fel¬ 
low  enough,  go  to;  and  a  fellow  that  hath  had 
losses;  and  one  that  hath  two  gowns  and 
everything  handsome  about  him. —  Bring  him 
away. —  O  that  I  had  been  writ  down  an  ass! 

The  capture  of  the  conspirators  clears  Hero, 
who  is  not  dead  but  has  been  concealed  by  friends 
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who  were  confident  of  her  innocence.  All  is  hap¬ 
pily  adjusted  between  her  and  Claudio.  Don 
John  flees,  is  recaptured  and  his  punishment  de¬ 
ferred.  Beatrice  and  Benedick  meet: 

Benedick.  Do  you  not  love  me  ? 

Beatrice.  Why,  no;  no  more  than  reason. 
Benedick.  Why,  then  your  uncle  and  the 
prince  and  Claudio 

Have  been  deceived;  they  swore  you  did. 
Beatrice.  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 

Benedick.  Troth,  no;  no  more  than  reason. 
Beatrice.  Why,  then  my  cousin,  Mar¬ 
garet,  and  Ursula 

Are  much  deceived;  for  they  did  swear  you  did. 

Benedick.  They  swore  that  you  were  al¬ 
most  sick  for  me. 

Beatrice.  They  swore  that  you  were  well- 
nigh  dead  for  me. 

Benedick.  ’Tis  no  such  matter. — Then 
you  do  not  love  me  ? 

Beatrice.  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  rec¬ 
ompense. 

Leonato.  Come,  cousin,  I  am  sure  you 
love  the  gentleman. 

Claudio.  And  I’ll  be  sworn  upon  ’t  that  he 
loves  her; 

For  here’s  a  paper  written  in  his  hand, 
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A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
Fashion’d  to  Beatrice. 

Hero.  And  here’s  another, 

Writ  in  my  cousin’s  hand,  stolen  from  her 
pocket, 

Containing  her  affection  unto  Benedick. 

Benedick .  A  miracle !  here’s  our  own 
hands  against  our  hearts. —  Come,  I  will  have 
thee;  but,  by  this  light,  I  take  thee  for  pity. 

Beatrice.  I  would  not  deny  you;  but,  by 
this  good  day,  I  yield  upon  great  persuasion; 
and  partly  to  save  your  life,  for  I  was  told  you 
were  in  a  consumption. 

Benedick.  Peace  !  I  will  stop  your  mouth. 

[ Kissing  her. 

Don  Pedro.  How  dost  thou,  Benedick,  the 
married  man  ? 

Benedick.  I’ll  tell  thee  what,  prince;  a 
college  of  wit-crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of 
my  humor.  Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a 
satire  or  an  epigram  ?  No;  if  a  man  will  be 
beaten  with  brains,  he  shall  wear  nothing 
handsome  about  him.  In  brief,  since  I  do 
propose  to  marry,  I  will  think  nothing  to  any 
purpose  that  the  world  can  say  against  it;  and 
therefore  never  flout  at  me  for  what  I  have 
said  against  it;  for  man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and 
this  is  my  conclusion. 


StuMes 


The  questions  following  should  be  studied 
seriously.  Do  not,  after  having  read  once  the 
extracts  from  the  play  think  yourself  able  to 
answer  the  questions  offhand,  even  though  they 
seem  simple.  Take  each  question  by  itself,  and 
running  over  the  dialogues  come  to  a  conclusion 
based  on  some  definite  portion  of  what  you  have 
read.  Imagine  yourself  present  during  these  con¬ 
versations  and  give  to  each  person  a  form,  dress 
and  appearance  to  correspond  with  his  speech. 

When  you  have  formulated  your  answers  to  the 
questions]  write  a  description  of  the  people  as 
they  appear  to  you  and  an  analysis  of  their 
characters. 


DOGBERRY 

How  many  instances  can  you  find  of  a  misuse 
of  words  ?  Is  there  any  method  in  his  misuse  of 
words,  that  is,  does  he  merely  substitute  one  word 
for  another  or  is  he  caught  by  similarity  in  sound? 
Are  you  ever  in  doubt  as  to  the  word  he  should 
use  ?  Are  his  ideas  clear  and  the  mistake  merely 
one  in  expression  ? 
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Is  Dogberry  conceited?  Is  he  ignorant  or 
stupid  or  both  ?  Is  he  tedious  ?  Is  he  a  well- 
meaning  fellow?  Does  he  try  to  do  his  duty 
honestly?  In  his  charge  to  the  watch  is  he  in 
earnest  or  in  fun  ?  What  is  his  chief  character¬ 
istic  ? 

Do  you  feel  contempt  for  him  or  merely  amuse¬ 
ment?  Are  you  irritated  by  his  blunders  or 
pleased  by  them  ?  Are  you  glad  to  know  Dog¬ 
berry  ? 

Did  Shakespeare  feel  contempt  for  him  or  was 
he  merely  playing  with  him  ? 


BENEDICK  AND  BEATRICE 

Is  Benedick  good-looking,  well-dressed  and  of 
pleasant  manners  ?  Is  he  brave,  kind,  sympathetic 
and  a  good  friend  ?  Has  he  a  good  judgment  and 
is  he  quick  to  act  ?  Is  Beatrice  beautiful  ?  What 
is  her  style  of  beauty  ?  Is  she  sympathetic  ? 
Does  she  love  her  cousin  ?  Is  she  easily  aroused 
by  injustice  ?  Did  she  ever  do  anything  to  show 
that  she  had  a  true  womanly  nature  ? 

Do  their  friends  regard  them  highly?  Do  their 
friends  think  them  unkind  and  too  severe  ?  Are 
they  really  unamiable  ?  Would  you  call  Beatrice 
a  scold?  Do  they  think  others  enjoy  their  wit? 
Does  the  presence  of  others  help  their  wit  ?  Are 
they  sensitive  when  their  wit  is  not  appreciated 
or  when  they  are  beaten  in  their  exchange  of 
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witticisms  ?  Is  their  wit  the  main  principle  of 
their  lives?  Can  they  lay  aside  their  love  of 
repartee  and  be  serious  when  the  occasion 
demands  it  ? 

Is  their  wit  similar  ?  Which  flashes  the  more 
brilliantly  ?  Which  seems  the  more  studied  ? 
Does  the  presence  of  Beatrice  make  Benedick 
more  witty  ?  Does  the  presence  of  Benedick  seem 
to  help  the  wit  of  Beatrice  ? 

Does  their  wit  consist  largely  of  plays  upon 
words  ?  Are  there  allusions  to  humorous  inci¬ 
dents  ?  Do  they  indulge  in  ridicule  of  personal 
peculiarities  ?  Does  each  ridicule  in  the  other 
the  things  that  are  unavoidable,  for  which  the 
person  is  in  no  way  to  blame  ? 

Is  there  anything  ludicrous  in  the  behavior 
of  any  person  ?  Does  Shakespeare  put  any  of 
the  characters  in  amusing  or  embarrassing  situa¬ 
tions  in  order  to  excite  the  laughter  of  his 
audience  ?  Does  any  of  the  comic  effect  in  the 
selections  depend  upon  the  situation  or  is  it  always 
in  the  persons  and  their  speeches  ? 
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Macbeth  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  great  trage¬ 
dies  written  by  Shakespeare,  and  the  student  must 
not  think  he  has  an  acquaintance  with  the  great 
master's  tragic  art,  till  he  has  read  in  addition  at 
least  Hamlet ,  Lear ,  Othello ,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Similarly,  to  know  Shakespeare’s  power  as  a  writer 
of  comedy  he  must  be  studied  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice ,  The  Winter's  Tale ,  The  Tempest ,  As  You 
Like  It ,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ,  The  Comedy 
of  Errors,  and  Twelfth  Night.  If  all  these,  both 
tragedies  and  comedies,  be  read  thoughtfully  in 
the  light  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  two  dramas 
taken  as  types,  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the 
marvelous  powers  of  the  many-sided  Shakespeare. 
At  the  same  time  the  student  will  understand  why 
dramatic  poetry  deserves  the  high  rank  it  is  given 
by  discerning  critics. 

Shakespeare  is  not  the  only  dramatist,  but  he  is 
so  incomparably  greater  than  any  other  that  com¬ 
parisons  are  always  trying  to  the  lesser  writer. 
Still  there  are  such  entertaining  plays  as  Gold¬ 
smith’s  She  Stoops  to  Conquer ,  Sheridan’s  The 
Rivals ,  and  Bulwer-Lytton’s  Richelieu  that  will 
be  worth  while  to  read  when  the  opportunity 
offers. 
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“  A  rib  of  Shakespeare  would  have  made  a  Mil- 
ton;  the  same  portion  of  Milton  all  poets  born 
ever  since.  ”  —  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

“That  he  lived,  and  that  he  died,  and  that  he 
was  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  ”  is  De  Quincey’s 
summing  up  of  Shakespeare’s  life.  And  after  all, 
these  few  words  tell  as  much  as  we  really  need  to 
know  about  the  biography  of  the  greatest  dram¬ 
atist.  In  reading  many  works  of  literature,  the 
life  of  the  author  is  essential  to  complete  under¬ 
standing,  but  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare’s  dramas 
this  is  not  true.  The  plays  are  so  universal  and 
the  study  of  human  passions,  in  their  weakness 
and  in  their  strength,  is  so  extensive  and  widely 
applicable  that  we  read  them  for  their  own  sake. 
Hamlet  is  Hamlet,  Lear  is  Lear,  Portia  is  Portia, 
no  one  of  them  is  ever  Shakespeare.  The  person¬ 
ality  of  the  author  does  not  enter  into  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  these  creations.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
can  ignore  the  question  of  Bacon’s  authorship  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  though  it  will  always  seem 
improbable  to  the  casual  reader  that  the  man  who 
wrote  Bacon’s  Essays  should  have  written  the  sub¬ 
lime  dramas  known  as  Shakespeare’s.  For  our 
purpose  the  life  of  William  Shakespeare,  Gentle- 
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man,  answers  very  well  in  satisfying  whatever  cu¬ 
riosity  there  may  be  about  the  author. 

Briefly,  the  facts  of  Shakespeare’s  life  are  these  : 
He  was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon  in  1564.  His 
father,  by  energy  and  perseverance,  had  reached 
a  position  of  considerable  prominence  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  his  native  town,  but  later  in  life  lost  his 
fortune.  William,  the  third  son,  was  educated  at 
the  common  school  of  Stratford  and  in  his  nine¬ 
teenth  year  married  Anne  Hathaway,  the  daughter 
of  a  neighboring  yeoman.  In  1586  he  went  up  to 
London  and  began  his  stage  career.  His  first  work 
was  undoubtedly  menial  and  his  training  in  dra¬ 
matic  writing  was  gained  by  revising  and  re-editing 
already  existing  plays.  In  time,  however,  his  own 
dramas  were  received  with  favor,  and  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Stratford  later  in  life  his  fame  was  firmly 
established.  He  enjoyed  the  existence  of  a  plain 
country  gentleman  until  his  death  in  1616.  The 
student  may  have  noticed  in  his  reading  that  the 
spelling  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Shakespeare  is 
the  most  popular  method  of  spelling  it,  but  Shak- 
spere  is  the  way  he  spelled  it  himself  on  several 
existing  documents. 

As  an  actor  Shakespeare  was  not  particularly 
successful.  From  various  contemporary  allusions 
we  know  that  he  did  take  part  in  numerous  dramas 
and  appeared  in  his  own  productions.  His  advice 
to  the  players  in  Hamlet  indicates  a  close  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  art  of  acting. 
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It  is  as  a  dramatist  however  that  we  know  him 
best.  In  his  matchless  compositions  we  see  the 
overpowering  genius  of  the  man.  Beyond  all 
question,  he  was  the  greatest  writer  that  ever 
lived.  His  complete  works,  comprising  comedy, 
tragedy  and  history,  run  the  gamut  of  human  in¬ 
terests  and  emotions  and  appeal  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  to  every  intelligent  reader.  Whether  we 
laugh  with  Falstaff,  weep  with  Juliet,  shudder 
with  Titus  Andronicus,  or  sympathize  with  Ham¬ 
let  we  feel  that  Shakespeare  has  touched  in  our 
bosoms  every  chord  of  humor,  sympathy,  pity  and 
horror.  The  occasional  criticism  or  complaint 
we  hear  about  his  writings  affects  not  at  all  our 
admiration  for  the  grandeur  of  his  work.  His 
contemporaries  evinced  great  respect  for  him. 
Ben  Jonson,  one  of  the  brightest  minds  of  his 
time,  says  at  the  close  of  a  conservative  estimate 
of  Shakespeare’s  genius:  “But  hee  redeemed 
his  vices  with  his  virtues.  There  was  more  in 
him  to  be  praysed  than  to  be  pardoned.”  Rob¬ 
ert  Greene  was  ludicrously  jealous  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  superior  abilities.  He  calls  him  “an 
upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers  that  with 
his  Tyger’s  heart  wrapt  in  a  player’s  hide,  sup¬ 
poses  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank 
verse  as  the  best  of  you.”  Aubrey  tells  us  that 
his  person  was  handsome  and  well  shaped,  that  he 
was  good  company  and  “of  a  very  ready  and 
pleasant  and  smooth  wit.”  Thus  we  see  that  his 
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physical  appearance  was  in  keeping  with  the  beauty 
of  his  intellect,  a  description  which  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  great  men. 

Shakespeare,  living  as  he  did  in  the  Elizabethan 
era,  knew  many  great  men;  Ben  Jonson  and 
Fletcher  were  his  associates  and  friends ;  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  was  in  a  way  his  Maecenas  and 
to  this  nobleman  was  dedicated  the  first  product 
of  his  pen,  the  poem  Venus  and  Adonis.  We  have 
no  record  of  an  intimacy  or  acquaintance  with 
Francis  Bacon.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  favor  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  even  more 
the  recognition  of  King  James  I. 

But  let  us  not  think  of  Shakespeare  wholly  as 
a  playwright,  actor,  and  man  of  letters.  After 
weathering  the  gale  of  shifting  success  in  the  great 
capital,  he  was  content  to  end  his  days  in  the  quiet 
waters  of  retirement.  He  always  retained  in  his 
heart  a  warm  affection  for  the  place  of  his  birth, 
and  when  in  later  life  he  had  won  fame  and  for¬ 
tune  he  purchased  an  estate  in  Stratford  and  set¬ 
tled  down  to  calm  enjoyment  of  rural  life.  It  is 
recorded  he  introduced  the  mulberry  tree  among 
his  fellow  townsmen,  re-established  the  fallen  for¬ 
tunes  of  his  father,  and  with  considerable  prudence 
and  business  ability  conducted  several  successful 
lawsuits  against  fraudulent  debtors.  The  descend¬ 
ants  of  our  great  poet  were  few  in  number  and  in 
1760  there  died  the  last  of  his  immediate  line. 
William  Black  makes  Shakespeare’s  daughter  Ju* 
dith  the  heroine  of  one  of  his  novels« 
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If  the  reader  of  Shakespeare's  plays  will  take 
them  up  in  approximately  chronological  order  he 
can  derive  more  pleasure  from  them  than  if  he 
read  them  in  a  haphazard  manner ;  and  moreover 
he  can  trace  for  himself  in  a  great  measure  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Shakespeare's  genius  and  skill.  All 
the  plays  mentioned  below  are  typical  and  should 
be  read  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  work.  The 
exact  date  of  composition  of  many  plays  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  but  by  applying  certain  tests,  such  as  histor¬ 
ical  allusions,  growth  of  metrical  skill,  development 
in  style,  language  and  characterization,  and  dates 
in  the  Stationers'  Register,  careful  investigators 
are  able  to  arrange  the  dramas  in  four  great  groups 
typifying  four  periods  in  the  life  of  the  poet. 

The  first  group  contains  among  others  The 
Comedy  of  Errors ,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dreamy 
and  Richard  III.  It  marks  his  apprenticeship  in 
dramatic  construction  and  deals  in  the  main  with 
love  and  light  comedy. 

The  second  group  shows  his  complete  mastery 
of  comedy,  his  studies  in  English  history,  and  his 
beginnings  in  tragedy.  The  Merchant  of  Venice , 
Twelfth  Night,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing ,  Romeo 
and  fuliety  are  the  chief  plays. 

Then  came  the  dark  period  in  Shakespeare's  life 
when  public  and  private  troubles  led  him  to  look 
on  the  gloomy  side  of  life.  But  his  power  was  at 
its  height  and  we  are  given  such  sublime  tragedies 
as  Hamlet ,  Othellot  King  Leary  and  Julius  Ccesar. 
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The  fourth  period  embraces  his  peaceful  declin¬ 
ing  years.  His  tragedies  end  satisfactorily,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  calm  content  and  intellectual 
pleasure  the  reader  lays  down  his  Shakespeare 
with  such  plays  as  Pericles ,  Cymbeline ,  A  Winter's 
Tale ,  and  The  Tempest. 

“I  think  most  readers  of  Shakespeare  some¬ 
times  find  themselves  thrown  into  exalted  condi¬ 
tions,  like  that  produced  by  music.  They  may 
drop  the  book  to  pass  at  once  into  the  region  of 
thought  without  words. " — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . 
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1.  Compare  the  humor  of  the  porter  in  Mac¬ 
beth  with  that  of  Dogberry.  Can  you  see  any 
likeness  in  the  two  men? 

2.  Decide  which  of  the  scenes  in  Macbeth  is 
the  most  important  in  the  development  of  Mac¬ 
beth’s  character. 

3.  Take  one  of  the  shorter  poems  in  the  tenth 
number  and  make  a  complete  analysis  of  its 
structure. 

4.  Decide  which  of  the  poems  in  the  tenth 
number  is  the  most  musical  and  at  the  same  time 
in  which  one  the  meter  is  the  most  harmonious 
with  the  subject. 

5.  What  are  the  different  forms  of  prose  com¬ 
position  ?  Find  examples  of  each  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  numbers. 

6.  Which  of  the  authors  you  have  so  far 
studied  seems  to  show  his  personality  most  in 
his  writings  ? 

7.  Is  it  necessary  to  know  anything  about 
Shakespeare  to  fully  appreciate  Macbeth  ?  Do 
you  enjoy  Dream  Children  more  when  you  know 
something  of  the  life  of  the  author? 

8.  Do  the  divisions  of  the  lines  into  sestet  and 
octave  follow  divisions  in  thought  ?  In  which  part 
of  the  sonnet  is  the  thought  the  more  general  ? 
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9.  Select  and  classify  all  the  figures  of  speech 
in  the  sonnets  from  Mrs.  Browning. 

10.  Determine  thoughtfully  which  masterpiece, 
so  far  read,  has  given  you  the  most  pleasure; 
which  the  most  inspiration ;  which  the  most  food 
for  thought  ? 
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